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No Mother’s Pies 


for those G. I.’s— But— 


Nee you mothers and wives 
and sisters would like to be over 
there seeing to it that your boys have that 
good home cooking. For it’s a long jump 
from K rations to strawberry shortcake. 


But, though you can’t cook for them, 
you can do this: you can help see to it 
that the food they get is in perfect con- 
dition! How? By doing everything you 
possibly can to save paper and to aid 
your storekeeper in saving paper. 


For it’s paper and paperboard, tons and 
tons of it, which protect our food ship- 
ments to the Army overseas. From 
paperboard containers so strong they 
can be dumped overboard from a land- 
ing craft and floated ashore, to the thin 
moistureproof paper used to keep the 
individual food item moistureproof — 
paper is doing a tremendous job for the 
Services of Supply all around the world. 
And of course, we still need tons and 


tons of paper for essential civilian use. 


That's why — with only a limited supply 
of paper pulp to draw upon for both 
war and civilian use — the government 
asks you to use less paper, help your 
local store people to use less paper by ~ 
not indulging in special or extra wrap- 
pings for your purchases and last, but 
far from least, asks you to save every bit 
of scrap paper for your community 
paper salvage drive. 


USE LESS PAPER — SAVE ALL WASTEPAPER 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 
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Here is a book that will take you on a journey you 
will never forget—a journey over the high Andes 


Thunder |! 
Beats | 
The Drum 


by John Hewlett 


T’S impossible to pigeonhole a book like Thunder Beats 

the Drum. It is, to-be sure, a travel book, but that well 
worn phrase fails to convey the spirit of this vivid, robust, in- 
tensely personal record of a remarkable trip over the Cordil- 
leras and into the sweltering Equatorial forests of the upper 
Amazon. 


This is a book crowded with the lore and legends of the 
Incas, of the Conquistadors and of the little known tribes of 
the hinterlands. Here are companions as diverse as the 
irascible Rabelaisian prospector, one-eyed Tom; Chita, the 
brown skinned Chola from a Chilean brothel ; Illiacia, I'the 
goddess of a primeval paradise; timid, graceful Carmelita; 
Copiari, the incomparable red warrior and Don Juan of the 
Rio Chuniari; and a score of other striking characters from 
the two worlds of sophisticated La Paz and the sinister trails 
and villages of an unexplored wilderness. 


Here is fascinating information about the deadly poison, 
curare; about the remarkable discoveries of Indian medicine 
men who have given modern science invaluable drugs; about 
Tupac Amaru, the Inca liberator who transformed slaves 
into warriors that defied the might of the Spanish oppressors ; 
about the tin empire of multi-millionaire Patino; about the 
terrors and hysterical orgies of fear-ridden, superstitious sav- 
ages; about the grim devastation caused by the futile Chaco 
war; and, finally, about one happy village beneath the 
Southern Cross scarcely touched by the corrupt influence of 
white overlords. 


There is joy, sadness, laughter and high adventure in this 
book. It moves to the hypnotic tempo of savage drums; it is 
alive with fierce conflict and primitive drama; it has the 
gusto, turbulence and exhilaration of life when it is lived 
passionately and dangerously. $3.00 


Recommended by the Book of the Month Club. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
116 East 16th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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THE STALIN PARK OF CULTURE AND REST 


Above the city of Tiflis at a height of 2400 feet the buildings and gardens of the Stalin Park of Culture and Rest command 
a magnificent view of the capital and the surrounding countryside. 


THE CAUCASUS, THE HISTORIC RANGE of mountains 
and treasure-house of rich valleys wedged between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, has now a new distinction: it is the land 
whence Stalin came. 

The distinction is added to the welter of legend and fact 
long known to man about this region of stark glaciers and lush 
forests. Here lay the farthest northeast with which the ancient 
Greek and Romans were half-familiar. We recall the myth of 
Prometheus who, for his theft of heavenly fire, was taken to 
the mighty cliffs of the Caucasus, and there nailed alive to a 
rock, to suffer the daily visit of an eagle. The eagle gnawed 
at his liver, which by Zeus’ decree grew each day afresh—to 
give the bird new food, and Prometheus new pain. We also 
remember the story of Jason and his Argonauts sailing to 


Colchis, which was on the Caucasian shore of the Black Sea, in 
search of the golden fleece. More factually, Roman legions 
marched to the Caucasus to fight the Persians and other foes. 

Vaguely some of us may think that the white man sprang 
forth from the Caucasus, for isn’t the white race called “Cau- 
casian?” From our history textbooks we derive the knowledge 
that for centuries the Caucasus of the past was the gateway from 
Asia to Europe; that the many tribes with their widely divergent 
tongues, now dwelling in these hills and dales, are descended from 
stragglers left in this region by the successive migrations of an- 
tiquity’s assorted folks. There is even the story that the Khevsur 
tribesmen wear their mail-coats because they are progeny of some 
Crusaders allegedly straying from the Holy Land to these far- 
off ridges. 


STALIN’S MOTHER, HIS BIRTHPLACE AND HIS SHRINE 


The fourth child of Catherine Djugashvili, Stalin was born in 1879 in the little town of Gori above which towered the Golden Hill! 
and its fortress, since destroyed by an earthquake. Stalin’s birthplace has been completely restored and turned into a museum which is 


Less hazily we know that the Caucasus 


is within the Soviet Union; that the Rus- - 


sians came into the possession of this 
area after many wars of their tsars 
against the Persians and the Turks in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. We 
are aware of the fabulous oilfields of 
Baku on the Caspian shore of the Cau- 
casus. We have heard of the world’s 
finest deposits of manganese in Chiaturi 
in Georgia. And there are travelers’ en- 
thusiastic tales of the copper mines, of 
vineyards and fruit orchards, of cotton 
fields and tea plantations, of silversmiths 
and spas throughout Transcaucasia. 

The Transcaucasian, or southern, part 
of the region is composed of three Soviet 
republics: Azerbaidzhan, Georgia and 
Armenia. The latest official Russian fig- 
ures, available to us, those of 1939, place 
the combined population of the three re- 
publics at a little more than eight mil- 
lion. Most of the Azerbaidzhan people 
are Tatar by nationality and Moslem by 
faith. The Georgians and the Armenians 
have been Christian since the fourth 
century, but a cluster of Georgians—the 
Adzhars, on the Black Sea shore—were 
at one point in their history forcibly con- 
verted to Islam by the Turks. The 
Adzhars are even now as strictly Moslem 
as any other Eastern people who hold 
Mecca as their holy of holies. 

Stalin came from a Christian Georgian 
family, and so, in this article, it is Georgia 
that serves as our chief topic. Today the 
Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic em- 
braces Georgia proper, or Cartalina, and 
such provinces to the north and west of 
it as have for centuries been known to 
geographers under the names of Ab- 
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protected by a stone pavilion. 


khasia, Mingrelia, Imeretia, and Ad- 
zharia. Politically, there are within the 
Georgian Republic the folowing units: 
the Abkhasian Autonomous Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, with Sukhum-Kale as its 
capital ; the Adzharistan Autonomous So- 
viet Socialist Republic, with Batum (also 
called Batumi) as its center; and the 
South Ossetian Autonomous Region, 
with Tshinvali as its main town. 

Together with these subdivisions, 
Georgia now occupies an area of nearly 
70,000 square kilometers and boasts a 
population of more than 3,500,000, of 
which number about 2,500,000 live on 
farms and more than one million in cities 
and towns. Tiflis, also called Tbilisi, is 
the capital of Georgia and, practically 
though not officially speaking, of all 
Transcaucasia. On the eve of World 
War II the city had over 500,000 inhabi- 
tants, and this number has been steadily 
growing ever since June 1941, when Hit- 
ler attacked Russia, and when the stream 
of war industries and refugees from the 
western provinces came to Transcaucasia 
among other eastern lands. The influx 
reached its peak in the summer of 1942 
when Der Fuehrer’s panzer divisions 
broke into the Northern Caucasus, on 
the way to the oilfields of Baku, which 
fortunately for the cause of the United 
Nations they never reached. Since Baku 
and its Azerbaidzhan hinterland were 
endangered, the wave of refugees had 
Tiflis and its Georgian countryside as the 
main destination. 

What has been the most of our knowl- 
edge about this Georgia, Stalin’s birth- 
place? Some of us may have heard that 
the Russian name for the province is 


Grustya; that its men for centuries have 
been known as swarthy and passionate; 
that their women have been noted for 
their beauty, and in the past fetched fancy 
prices on the slave markets of the Orient; 
and that in the turmoil of ancient Turco- 
Persian warfare the kings and queens of 
Georgia could seldom preserve their 
country’s freedom and independence. 

Until Stalin emerged as a powerful 
figure some twenty or fifteen years ago, 
the Georgians had produced but one re- 
markable leader, and that was a woman. 
Queen Tamara was her name, the twelfth 
century her time, and discarding her 
lovers her fame. And that is what she 
did literally: she threw her lovers from 
the top of a fortress tower into a rushing 
stream below—after they had incurred 
her displeasure or boredom. 

The story of Queen Tamara is your in- 
troduction to Georgia as you enter the 
region from the north by the celebrated 
Georgian Military Road. The route—an 
automobile and wagon highway—starts at 
Ordzhonikidze (formerly known as 
Vladikavkaz, or “Rule-the-Caucasus- 
Town’) and crosses the main spine of 
the Greater Caucasus as well as several 
lateral ranges until /Tiflis is reached, a 
matter of 126 miles., This is the route by 
which I entered Georgia one summer 
years back. As I stayed overnight at Daryal 
and listened to the roar of the Terek 
River in the narrow gorge, it suddenly 
occurred to me that here was the site of 
Queen Tamara’s loves and crimes, so 
well sung by poets both Georgian and 
Russian. 

The Daryal Gorge is but one of the 
many awe-inspiring gashes in these 
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mountains with their drops of wondrous 
sheerness—five and six thousand feet to 
the bottom of the plain. Here and there 
in the Caucasus, summits rise to seven 
and eight, or eleven and twelve, thou- 
sand feet above sea level, with very 
little snow on their sides because of the 
abruptness of their drop. In other words, 
these are sides really, not slopes. And 
about ten miles north of Daryal there is 
Mount Kazbek, 16,546 feet above sea 
level, steep and foreboding. 

The Georgian Military Road clings to 
the brink of precipices. Occasionally it 
passes under over-hanging cliffs; one of 
the most spectacular of such spots is 
aptly called “Carry Me Safely By, O 
God.” Past poverty-stricken villages of 
Osset and Chechen tribesmen, across 
mountain meadows, the road follows the 
Gudaur Pass at an elevation of 7,823 
feet. This is the top of the main Cau- 
casian chain. From there on, a descent 
begins. 

You now enter Georgia proper, which 
opens with the dense forests of the 
Aragva River valley and the pretty little 
town of Mleti. The road wends south 
to Ananur, with its medieval fortress of 
the Eristavi, a frontier outpost of the an- 
cient Georgian kingdom. Beyond this 
point, the highway climbs once more, but 
not too steeply, to the Dushetian Heights. 
It soon goes down again, past the quaint 
old town of Dushet, with its feudal-look- 
ing ruins of a fort and an equally moldy 
church; then rises to the Bazalet Heights, 
with its tiny villages and its beautiful 
Lake Bazaleti. And again downward the 
road winds, this time finally, not to rise 
anymore. It spirals lower and lower, 
to the Aragva Valley, to the Kura River ; 
to the old capital of Georgian kings with 
its unpronounceable name of Mtskhet; 
and at long last to Tiflis—or Tbilisi, if 


REMINDERS OF FEUDAL TIMES 


Many of the mountain villages of Georgia possess relics of the days when peop'e dwelt in 

feudal isolation and indulged in fierce warfare with rival tribesmen. The town of Mestia in 

the Zemo-Svanetian reg.on still has its fortress-l.ke watch towers in which the Svaneiians 

long defied the military misht of tsarist Russia. Today Georgia’s farms are collectivized 
and its many tribes and races live together harmoniously. 


you should prefer the native version. 

This is the very heart of Stalin’s 
country. 

He was born in 1879 in Gori, a small 
town of 5,000 on the left bank of the 
Kura, some seventy versts northwest of 
Tiflis, on the railroad which spans Trans- 


caucasia from Baku in the east to Batum 
in the west. It is a hoary place, and at 
times more Armenian than Georgian, for 
the town of Gori was founded in 1123 
A.D. by King David II of Georgia to give 
refuge to Armenians fleeing a Persian in- 
vasion. But even before Gori’s establish- 
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THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE IN TIFLIS 


he administrative activities of the Soviet Republic of Georgia are cen- 
‘red in this modern building in the capital, now a largely modern- 
ized city with a population of more than half a million, 


RUSTAVEL] BOULEVARD 


This splendid boulevard flanked by modern buildings and tree-lined 
sidewalks bears the name of Shota Rustaveli, the twelfth century Geor- 
gian poet who celebrated the cause of national independence. 


ment, the rocky site was called the Golden 
Hill with a fortress topping it which 
dated back some two thousand years be 
fore our time. The natives of Gori 
traced both the name and the fort to the 
legend that Emperor Heraclius kept his 
treasures here during the great war he 
had fought against Persia. 

Three years before Stalin’s birth, the 
town of Gori was visited by that famous 
English traveler and sharp-eyed observer 
of things foreign, James Bryce. In his 
Transcaucasia and Ararat: Notes of a 
Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876, 
Bryce describes Gori's situation as pretty 
but not grand. The Englishman ap- 
proached Gori by the valley “which ef. 
fectually separates the upper basin of the 
Kura from the lowlands stretching from 
Tiflis to the Caspian.” And here was 
Gori itself: “After a good many miles of 
this narrow glen, the hills recede a little, 
and the town of Gori appears lying in a 
small plain at the foot of a castellated 
rock, where a broad shallow stream comes 
down from the Caucasus to mingle its 
sparkling waters with the muddy Kura.” 

From other travelers and savants we 
know that the Kura of Stalin’s childhood 
was rapid and rich with fish; that the 
neighboring Tatars called the stream 
quite romantically “the River of Pearls” 
and “the Coral Waters.” On the other 
hand, in my own childhood and youth, 1 
knew a few humorous—almost deprecat- 
ing—songs and ditties about the Kura. 

James Bryce found that most of Gori’s 
population were Armenians rather than 
Georgians or Tatars. The townsmen 
were artisans and traders, but the farmers 


all around were vine- and wheat-growers. 
The wines of the countryside were good, 
as they generally are in the Caucasus, al- 
though for some reason many of the 
vintages are supposed to deteriorate when 
exported. The wheat of the Gori region 
was the best in Transcaucasia. Bryce 
stopped in an Armenian inn at Gori and 
went to visit the local pharmacist who 
turned out to be a German with a Franco- 
German wife. “Mr, Schoff led us through 
the modest bazaar to visit the one sight 
of Gori, its castle perched on a rock 
abruptly out of a plain so flat that you 
cannot help supposing it to have been a 
lake bed, drained off when the ravine 
through which the Kura forces its down- 
ward way was formed. From the top of 
the rock, nearly two hundred feet above 
this plain, there is a magnificent view 
over the Caucasus to the north, most of 
the great peaks between Elbruz and 
Kazbek being visible.” Bryce did not see 
the view, however, as one of the western 
gales so frequent in Stalin’s homeland 
blew at the time, the thick low clouds 
concealing the snow-clad heights in the 
distance. 

Another English traveler of the same 
middle 1870s, F. C. Grove, described the 
fortress at Gori as “consisting of a high 
skirting wall with towers at intervals, 
much resumbling a feudal fortress,ex- 
cept that there is apparently no keep.” 
Bryce added, nevertheless, that a very old 
church inside the fort on the rock was 
being used as a powder magazine by the 
tsar’s troops. Beyond Gori, Grove 
noticed that the hills in the vicinity were 
dotted with entrances to cave dwellings 
of prehistoric man. He complained that, 
although there seemed to be a whole vil- 
lage of these curious openings, no scien- 
tific investigation of the intriguing site 
had been made. Such was Gori a few 
brief years before it became Stalin’s 
birthplace. In the next decade there was 


Horsemen of the Tskhakaia 
district of the Georgian Re- 
public celebrate elections to 
the Supreme Soviet with a con- 
test in javelin throwing. 


little change, save that the proportion of 
Armenians among the inhabitants began 
to decrease, these enterprising people 
finding better commercial and craft op- 
portunities elsewhere. This year of 1944 
the town of Gori has a population of 12,- 
000, and is proud of its power-house, a 
fruit- and vegetable-canning factory, and 
dachi or summer bungalows for folks 
from Tiflis who relish Gori’s cool breezes 
in July. But of the ancient fort on the 
Golden Hill of Gori you can see hardly 
anything, for an earthquake in 1920 de- 
molished its last ruins. 

Among the artisans who sometime in 
the 1880s looked for work away from 
the sleepy Gori there was a man named 
Vissarion Djugashvili. This humble 
shoemaker was the father of Sosso, or 
Joseph Djugashvili, now world-renowned 
as Joseph Stalin. Young Joseph was the 
fourth child of Vissarion and his wife 
Catherine. The mortality rate being high 


among the babies of the tsarist-time Cau-- 


casus, the first three children of the 
Djugashvili family had died: before 
Joseph’s birth. Gori was one of the worst 
places for such sad_ statistics; Gori’s 
harsh winter gales were hard on youngs- 
ters. But Sosso survived his first few 
winters. Pious Catherine decided to 
thank the Lord (and perhaps to ensure 
His further mercy for Sosso) by offer- 
ing her youngest son as one of God’s holy 
men: Sosso was to be educated in a theo- 
logical school and become a Georgian 
Orthodox priest. 

It was perchance in order to be closer 
to this goal that Vissarion had sought 
work in Tiflis. Here Sosso’s father 
worked in a small boot-shop of a certain 
Adelkhanoy (an Armenian, despite his 
Tatar name). Catherine helped the 
family’s exchequer by taking day-work 
with rich families of the district. There 
lives now in New York a Georgian exile 
who swears that Stalin’s mother did his 
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sports. 


NEW SPORTS IN OLD TIFLIS 
In Georgia as in all the other Soviet Republics the public takes a keen interest in 


This crowd has gathered in the new Dynamo Stadium in Tiflis to celebrate 
the anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet Government. 


family’s laundry in Gori way back in 
the 1880s or ’90s. 

Little surprise in that if we note the 
doleful fact that Vissarion died in 1890 
when Joseph was a mere boy of eleven 
and could not much aid his mother to eke 
out their existence. Besides, Catherine 
wouldn’t let the lad work. She was that 
intent on securing a priest’s education for 
him! In 1893, at the age of fourteen, 
after some preparatory training in the 
parochial school of Gori, Joseph Djuga- 
shvili entered the Seminary in Tiflis. 

Run by Russian and Georgian priests, 
the Seminary was a stifling affair for 
most of its Georgian students, what with 
the latter’s nationalist and revolutionary 
spirit. The students opposed Russian 
tsarism and all its trappings. There were 
incidents and riots. Seven years before 
Stalin’s entrance, one of the students had 
knifed to death an unpopular Russian 
principal of the school. It was in this 
atmosphere that rebellious students made 
their first acquaintance with forbidden 
Marxist literature and were either ex- 
pelled or eventually quit of their own 
will—to become professional revolution- 
aries. Many of those who stayed in the 
school, grew to be’ cynics. They were 
graduated and ordained as priests, but 
with ashes in their souls and sin in their 
hearts. 

Stalin was expelled from the Seminary 
of Tiflis in 1898, at the age of nineteen. 
His official Soviet biographers say that 
the cause was his old teachers’ detection 
of the lad’s revolutionary reading and 
activities. But his mother Catherine 
stoutly maintained to the end of her life 
(which was a long one, she dying in 
1937 at 78) that her Sosso had not been 
expelled; that she had taken him from 
the Seminary because of his frail health. 
Whatever the reason, Joseph Djugashvili 
left the Seminary, and became Stalin the 
revolutionary. 


One wonders what Stalin 
might have been had he stayed 
to be graduated and ordained. 
Have you ever seen a Georgian 
Orthodox priest? A. West 
European traveler who visited 
Tiflis in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, while the city was under 
Persian garrison, had this to 
say about Georgia’s priests. no 
less than about her laymen: 

“Drunkenness and luxury are 
such common vices among them 
that they are not scandalous in Georgia. 
The churchman will be as drunk as 
others: yea, and they say that he that is 
not drunk at their great festivals of 
Easter and Christmas cannot be a good 
Christian, and deserves to be excom- 
municated.” 

Two hundred years later, Bryce wrote: 

“The most conspicuous figures in the 
streets [of Tiflis], next to the Georgian 
ladies, are the clerics, whose jolly faces 
are surmounted by huge cylindricai hats, 
from which depend long veils of a sort 
of black crepe, while a robe of black 
serge, with immense sleeves, covers the 
body to the ankles. It is curious to see 
ecclesiastical countenances in which there 
is neither asceticism nor priestcraft, nor 
indeed any professional expression ex- 
cept a sort of vacuous and self-com- 
placent good-humor, the good-humor of a 
lazy man who has plenty to eat and 
drink.” 

Young Stalin liked to eat and drink— 
still does. But he has never been either 
good-humored or lazy. Other travelers 
remark the fact that most Georgians are 
gay, laughing, carefree, trusting, and 
even naive. Stalin is anything but that! 

Historians and tourists alike have re- 
corded the circumstances that, far from 
desiring Russia’s increasing might, the 
majority of Georgians have always ap- 
peared to be chafing under the Russians’ 


The _ traditional 


celebrate a holiday. 


dances of the 
Caucasus are still popular on 
the new collective farms. Men 
and women alike join here to 


MOUNTAINEERING IN GEORGIA 


Vacationists from all parts of the Soviet Union are at- 
tracted to the Caucasus Mountains which, in addition 
to their sheer majesty and exhilarating climate, offer 
every conceivable kind of thrill for mountain climbers. 


rule. They wanted a small but indepen- 
dent Georgia. Most of them had scant 
desire to build an empire for the Slavs. 
And yet, here is Stalin, the greatest em- 
pire builder Russia has had since the 
time of Tsar Peter I. How to explain all 
this ? 

A friend of mine, a Georgian exile 
in New York, has an explanation. He 
tells me that the Georgians of inland 
Caucasian regions have ever been differ- 
ent from the Georgians of areas closer 
to the Black Sea. In the old times of the 
Tatar, Persian and Turkish menace, the 
Georgians of the seashore—and of the 
districts bordering on the shore provinces 
—could escape the Moslem foe by taking 
to the sea. They did not particularly need 
Russian armed might as their protection. 
Even the Georgians of Tiflis, though liv- 
ing deep inland, found strength short of 
Russian intervention and aid. They found 
it in their concentration in such consider- 
able numbers at one place, in that big 
city of Tiflis; also in their townbred in- 
genuity and craftiness. But outside Tiflis, 

(Continued on page 30) 
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no part of Mexico are women more beautiful or costumes more gorgeous 
than on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 


The flamboyant headdresses of elaborately pleated lace are the 
outstanding glory of Tehuana fiestas. 


is great strategic importance for the Mi E xX I Cc Oo x 8 G L A M O R Oo U N) 


ed States. Yet the smiling face of a 


pretty Tehuana maiden on a Mexican ten s ap U T ll E R N B A § T | ab N 
peso bill is almost the only personal con- 

nection many Americans ever have with 

the fabulous and exotic Tehuantepec Z s x 
Isthmus. And many Americans who ‘- e by Elizabeth de Trevino and Mabel F. elane 
never crossed the border have never 
heard of glamorous Tehuantepec at all. 

When the United States was attacked, 
Mexico came-instantly to our aid. As 
was recently pointed out by Eduardo Vil- 
lasenor, Director of the Bank of Mexico, 
Mexico could have chosen the role of 
neutral, through which she might have 
served the-war effort while making her- 
self rich. She could have sold us, as she 
does now, meat, sugar, metals, fruit, ma- 
hogany and oils—but at her own price. 
She chose to sell them to an ally at the 
least possible cost, as her own sacrifice 
for the winning of the war. 

Mexico could have insisted that the 
United States do the heavy work of forti- 
fying Mexican coasts, the very backdoor 
of the States. But she chose to take on 
the task, so far as she is able, herself. 


Tehuantepec. City, though it has often been 
devastated by earthquakes, remains the most 
picturesque town on the Isthmus. 


_ The supposed weak spot of the Mexican 
~ republic was Tehuantepec, because of the 
fact that at this point the Isthmus is but 
one hundred and forty miles wide. Any 
invader taking one side, could count on 
rapidly taking the other side, and thus of 
being able to cut off effectively all passage 
south or north, except by air. But Mexi- 
co has been quietly and efficiently fortify- 
ing the ports which guard each side of 
the Isthmus, and today many experts say 
the Isthmus is the safest part of Central 
America. 

And Mexico is taking her obligation 
as an active ally seriously with relation to 
her role in keeping open transportation 
between the United States and the Pana- 
ma Canal. There are many sides to this 
story, and some cannot be told, but the 
fact is that if Mexico had not, with 
Guatemala, rushed completion of the 
Suchiate bridge, at the Guatemalan bor- 
der, and begun work instantly on the old 
Isthmus Railway, conditioning it for 
heavy traffic, many of the countries of 
Central America would be in very sad 
straits today. Ordinarily they get all 
their imports by sea, and live from the 
sale of their exports, also sent by sea. 
Submarine warfare ruined this balance. 
All that remained was a railway connec- 
tion. As soon as the bridge at Suchiate 
was ready, there was no longer the delay 
of reloading from Mexican to Guate- 
malan cars; a day was cut off the haul, 
and a little life blood could creep back 
into the veins of the Central American 
Republics. Now they send out their ba- 
nanas and coffee, by railway from as far 
south as Salvador, and we send them 
manufactured goods and the much-needed 
gasoline. 

Tehuantepec is the narrow waist abeve 
which Mexico and below which Central 
America burgeon out in a typical Gib- 
son girl silhouette. The belt around the 
narrow waist is the Isthmus Railway, 
connecting Coatzacoalcos on the Gulf 


Henle 


side with Salina Cruz on the Pacific 


~ littoral. 


The train ride across the Isthmus is 
an experience many tourists will enjoy 
in the future, in air-conditioned and 
luxurious cars. But right now only those 
who appreciate exotic scenery and being 
in the midst of important events, take 
the laborious journey on the Tehuantepec 
train. 

The scenery looks like a setting for a 
movie of buccaneers. There are superb 
tropical landscapes, alluring glimpses of 
the sea, of laden fruit trees overhanging 
the trains as they lurch by, of orchids 
ready for picking, of chattering monkeys 
in the boughs: At Boca del Rio right now 
one can look out of the train window, 
and see, with a start, the three ships of 
Columbus, the Pinta, the Nifia and the 
Santa Maria, rocking on the waves. But 
this is because a movie company has been 
filming the life of Columbus right there. 

At every little station the Indians come 
to the train windows, silently lifting up 
and offering theit wares—coffee, fruit 
and rolls. These sell well, for present 
trains carry no diners, and one’s supply 
of sandwiches and hard-boiled eggs may 
run out. 

Right now there are over nine hundred 
men working on the short line, laying 
new ties and rails; strengthening bridges. 
Seven work trains cruise up and down, 


supplying equipment and ballast. The> 
must be given the right of way. Sonie- 


times, as in the hoary joke, today’s train 
can’t arrive until yesterday’s train gets 
out of the way. 

As the train approaches Ixtepec, the 
ordinary calico and muslin dress of the 
Indians gives way to the colorful Tehu- 
ana costume, probably the loveliest folk 
dress ever designed to enhance the charm 
of woman. The skirts are full, reaching 
to the ground and gathered onto a waist- 
band. The women wear a square cut 
blouse, which leaves the arms bare and 
the bosom outlined. Their shining black 
braids are usually bound around the head 
with bright ribbon or wool, but on feast 
days they are adorned with the white lace 
headdress, which identifies the Tehuana 
costume. This headdress is on examina- 


tion a baby’s dress, the part framing the - 


face is the skirt ruffle; the tiny sleeves 
hang down in back. It is said that chests 
of christening dresses were washed up on 
the beach many centuries ago and that the 
Tehuanas used them for their own adorn- 
ment. Feast day dresses are of silk in 
orange, yellow, sky blue, or magenta em- 
broidered heavily with silk and terminat- 
ing in a starched white ruffle. The Tehu- 
anas use a fortune in gold coins, strung 
together with filigree and semi-precious 
stones, as necklaces, bracelets and ear- 
rings. 


The lazy life in Tehuantepec gives no indica- 

tion of the military activities which are forti- 

fying the Isthmus for Mexico and the United 
States. 


At special festivals the Tehuana women en- 

hance the beauty of their co.tumes by carrying 

on their heads brightly colored bowls filled 
with flowers. 


At Ixtepec too, where we begin to see 
the real Tehuanas, we feel again the pulse 
of the outside world, now quickened by 
war. A great airport has been built here, 
with underground hangars; this is the 
main stop for through p.anes—tombers, 
patrol planes, passenger planes—from the 
United States to the Panama Canal. 

The ports which guard the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec are being solidly fortified, 
and at Salina Cruz great dry docks are 
going up which will make this port one 
of Mexico’s finest. No Japanese school- 
boys (or other tourists with cameras ) 
are allowed about here. The ports are 
still free ports, but naturally there is 
very little produce moving in at these 
points now. 

However, despite construction delays 
and difficulties, plenty of produce is mov- 
ing over the railway. Pineapples, des- 
tined for the Mexican and American 
armed forces, come out at the rate of 
sixty cars a day. They-leave Tehuantepec 
in more than,two hundred cars a week. 
Tobacco, coffee,-and sugar—you may see 
these things growing in clearings in the 
jungle—pass out daily, along the rails to 
Vera Cruz, and thence to other destina- 
tions in Mexico and the United States. 

‘Within six months,” says J. J. Franco, 
Assistant General Manager of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, “the Isthmus 
line, from Vera Cruz to Puerto Mexico, 
and to Salina Cruz, as well as the line 
from Ixtepec to.Suchiate, will be in per- 
fect order.” Mr. Franco is a practical 


a 
railroad man, wha wastes no words and if 
no time, and you may believe what he Ey 

Ne 
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- LEFTING THE VEIL OF CENSORSHIP 
IN GREENLAND 


by Martin Sheridan ed 


ACTIVE DUTY IN GREENLAND 


The job of the Coast Guardsmen stationed in Greenland is one of the toughest & 
assignments in the world. This bleak, inhospitable land about three times the : 
size of Texas is almost entirely covered by an enormous sheet of ice 721,000 
square miles in extent, which buries all valleys and mountains far below its 
surface. Summers are brief and in winter the temperature may drop to eighty- 
five degrees below zero; the surrounding waters are always treacherous. In 
the larger picture below a Coast Guard cutter is breaking its way through the 
ice; in the smaller picture one of the cutter boats is making its way through 
icy waters after carrying out a rescue mission. At the right is an Eskimo dog 
team. 
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American activities on Greenland have 
been among the most closely guarded 
secrets of our armed forces. Martin 
Sheridan was the first Navy war corre- 
spondent permitted to visit that inval- 
uable startegic outpost and he tells 
here what he found and what work has 
been done to assure our success in the 
invasion of Europe. 

Cc Editorial Note 


UNTIL RECENTLY Greenland was one 
of the most strictly censored military 
areas in the world. None of the person- 
nel could take photographs and only the 
scantiest details could be disclosed in let- 
ters home by servicemen. War corre- 
spondents were not permitted to visit the 
bases and outposts. Censorship regula- 
tions were so strict that our officials in 


Washington were not fully informed as 


to what was happening. . 

A year ago, two press association 
writers arrived at a Greenland base 
aboard a Coast Guard cutter only to be 
refused permission to land by the Army. 
Now that the United Nations have tight- 
ened their control of the Atlantic and the 
invasion of the Continent has begun, con- 
siderable information can be released. 

When the devastating air raids on the 
Continent crescendoed to unheard-of pro- 
portions prior to the land invasion by 
Allied forces, many planes were partici- 
pating only because we had control of 
Greenland bases. And before the go- 


-ahead signal was given for D-day, our 


military leaders carefully sifted weather 
information, much of which was supplied 
by the Army’s isolated weather stations 
on the coasts of Greenland and on the 
fabulous ice cap. 

Greenland is more than three times as 
large as Texas, the largest state in the 
Union. If you classify Australia as a 
continent, then Greenland, or Grodnland 
as the Danes call it, is the world’s largest 


island. Eighty-five per cent of the area 
is a giant ice cap from four thousand to 
ten thousand feet high, draining into the 
countless fjords on both coasts. 

Even before the United States was 
granted bases, the island was one of the 
most isolated places in the world, by the 
choice of the Danes who sought to pre- 
serve the Eskimo’s independence of the 
white man, to prevent the importation of 
liquor and to isolate the natives from the 
white man’s diseases. Explorers and 
scientists could visit Greenland only with 
the consent of the Danish government. 

The country is presided over by a 
Governor. Its two provinces are sub- 
divided into subdistricts managed by 
Danish directors. There are no railroads 
or roads, no commercial banks or private 
retail or wholesale firms. All trade is a 
state monopoly controlled by the Green- 
land administration. 

On April 9, 1941, the United States 
and Greenland signed an agreement 
granting the Americans rights to estab- 
lish military and naval bases and to pro- 
tect Greenland against invasion by the 
enemy. Shortly afterward, military mis- 
sions surveyed areas for air bases and 
construction was begun, 

To protect the natives from monetary 
inflation and from the terrific let down 
other military areas will experience after 
the war, Danish and United States of- 
ficials have prohibited servicemen from 
visiting Eskimo villages except on official 
business. 

The Greenland Patrol was inaugurated 
by the Coast Guard to convoy men and 
supplies to the bases and to combat 
Nazi submarines. Military control of 
all the bases rests with the Army, while 
the Greenland Patrol, now under the 
command of Commodore Earl G. Rose, 
USCG, provides ships for special Army 
missions, for escort work, for, co-opera- 
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The Greenland Eskimos are a happy and coOn- 
tented people thanks to the intelligence of the 
Danish government which has sought to pre- 
serve their independence, prevent the impor- 
tation of liquor and protect them from the 


diseases of the white man. 


tion with the Greenland government and 
our own consular service. 

While the original military forces un- 
derwent considerable hardships, before 
the bases were established, present per- 
sonnel live in comfortable barracks com- 
parable to any in the United States. The 
weather is severe at times at the southern 
bases, but the summers are beautiful. 
Northern detachments encounter the 
worst weather. 

Because of the transportation problem, 
fresh vegetables are a rarity and de- 
hydrated foods are frequently served. 
Nevertheless, most men have added 
pounds to their weight. 

Army personnel are assigned to Green- 
land for an eighteen-month tour of duty 
and Coast Guardsmen for twelve months, 
but some servicemen remain longer than 
others due to the shortage of ships and 
planes. Their chief complaint is the 
isolation and their inability to visit other 
places on liberty. 

The Coast Guard cutter and ice breaker 
I boarded near an East Coast port is well 
known in the Arctic and has pushed fur- 
ther north than any other Navy or Coast 
Guard vessel. At 7:30 p.m. we shoved 
off and picked our way through the sub- 
marine nets to the channel leading to 
the Atlantic. The ship was built espe- 
cially for ice duty and has 15-inch plates 
in her hull. She’s one of the vessels in 
the Greenland patrol and does escort 
duty, breaks ice and also covers special 
assignments for the Army. During one 
3300-mile trip a few years ago in Green- 
land waters, the cutter reported seeing 
3289 full-grown icebergs. 

Less than forty-eight hours after our 
departure, a fifty-mile gale blew out of 
the northeast to whip up heavy seas. The 
air was cold enough for snow, but for- 


Commodore Earl G, Rose, USCG., is comman-~ 
der of the Greenland Patrol. He is seen here 
talking with Martin Sheridan. 
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CAPTURING A YOUNG SEAL 


Sn ice seals are nearly helpless and it is easy 
to capture them. Seals-are a vital part of 
Eskimo economy providing both food and 


clothing. 


tunately the ship didn’t ice up too badly. 
Instead, she rolled and pitched with a 
peculiar jerk that all but ripped every- 
one’s stomach from its moorings. Mess- 
boys sat around disconsolately, holding 
their heads and stomachs. Practically 
one-half the crew were victims of sea 
ickness. 

For a large percentage of the men this 
was their first sea duty. The inexperi- 
enced neglected.to lash down chairs and 
stow away everything movable. As a re- 
sult furniture was flying through the ship 
as she pounded her way through the 
North Atlantic. It was impossible to 
leep as you had to hang on and brace 
yourself in the bunk. 

When we reached Greenland and en- 
tered a fjord a heavy snowstorm struck 
as we were feeling our way through large 
icebergs and growlers. A flock of wild 
ducks, blinded by our searchlights, flew 
into the ship and dropped on the deck 
unconscious. -About 11 p.m. the cutter 
reached a peaceful little bay far from 
the open sea and dropped anchor. 

Greenland .was anything but green 
when I had my first real look at the 
island. Two block-long icebergs lay off 
our stern, one with a tunnel clear through 
the ice. Sheer snow-covered mountains 
dropped into the water without any 
shoreline and hemmed us in on both sides. 

It was only a short sail to the Navy 
base. As we neared the dock and swung 
around to tie up, bearded men on the 
landing called out the usual Greenland 
greeting, “Got any mail?” Eskimo dogs 
were romping playfully in eighteen 
inches of snow. Trucks with chains on 
all four wheels were plowing out the area. 

I climbed through soft snow up a hill 
and found Commodore E. Desses’ Quon- 
set hut nearly hidden by tall drifts 
banked around the building. Wind- 
packed snow helped to keep the place 
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AT A GREENLAND BASE 


This construction camp at a Greenland base 
was built under the supervision of the U. S. 
Army Corp. of Engineers. All water supply 
and sewerage pipe are insulated in the box 
like structures leading to the various buildings. 


warm by protecting it from the high 
winds that blew frequently from the ice 
cap. 

The commanding officer’s quarters 
were surprisingly comfortable, with easy 
chairs, carpeting, an electric hot water 
heater and an electric refrigerator. Find- 
ing the refrigerator there gave me my 
greatest surprise in Greenland. Imagine 
a place with millions of tons of ice and 
temperatures ranging to eighty-five de- 


. grees below zero requiring a refrigerator! 


Despite the fact that this is the Arctic, 
electric refrigerators are the best means 
of storing perishable food because the 
outdoor temperature fluctuates consider- 
ably. 

The chief pride and joy of the Green- 
land administration is the cryolite mine 
at Ivigtut, since the ore is used in the 
aluminum process. My first stop was 
at the home of the general manager, Sven 
O. Corp. The interior of the gaily- 
colored building resembled a decorating 
scheme from a fashionable magazine. 
There was a thriving greenhouse with let- 
tuce, radishes and carrots, a solarium 
with stone floor and temperate zone 
plants, rugs, fireplace, piano and attrac- 
tive furniture. Not a speck of dust was 
anywhere. 

The executive mixed a Scotch and 
soda, then related the story of Green- 
land’s chief export. Cryolite, a white 
mineral, was discovered in 1805, but 
wasn’t used until 1865 to fix enamel in 
iron pots and to make milk glass. When 
the aluminum industry was founded late 
in the nineteenth century, cryolite was 
the principal flux. Bauxite is used in in- 
creasing amounts today. 

Prior to the war, all shipments of ore 
were sent directly to Denmark, then 


trans-shipped to England, Germany, 
Japan, Russia and the United States, 
During the past three years, however, 
practically the entire raw cryolite output” 
has been shipped to this country, with a 
small amount going to Canada. 

Miners use pneumatic drills to bore 
holes in the open pit mine that is located 
less than half a mile from the water. 
They blast the ore loose with TNT, then 
shovel it into small mine cars which are 
carried to the surface in an elevator for 
loading aboard ship. 

Danish mine officials live in attractive 
private homes with their families and eat 
most of their meals at the wardroom mess 
in the recreation hall. For their children 
they have the only cows and chickens in 
Greenland, unique because they never 
leave their small stables. 

Most miners formerly were merchant 
seamen on Danish freighters. Ivigtut was 
the only colony they could go to, when 
their ships were tied up in foreign ports 
after the Nazi invasion of Denmark. 
Every three years they get six months 
leave with pay. After five years service, 
they are given a full year’s vacation with 
full pay. Transportation is provided to 
the United States and leave doesn’t begin 
until they land. 

Engineers who built United States 
bases in Greenland didn’t have a choice 
of terrain. Most of the areas were 
covered with glacial drift and large 
boulders. Bases had to be carved out of 
rock. All construction materials, with 
the exception of sand and stones, were 
shipped from the states. And in addi- 
tion to the natural topographical ob- 
stacles, the original force had to battle 
the elements—with frost conditions and 
high winds their greatest enemies. 


U. S. Corps of Engineers F 


Civilian construction crews, working 
ten hours a day with only every other 
Sunday off, built the dock and other in- 
stallations. When the Army’s program 
bogged down because of a shortage of 
equipment and manpower, the contractor 
pitched in and aided the engineers in lay- 
ing the steel runway matting. With such 
co-operation the runway was completed 
and ready for operation in six weeks. 

At bases where piping is possible all 
pipes in the water system are buried at 
least six feet under the ground, yet some 
freeze occasionally. At other 
‘permanent frost makes it impossible to 
install a water or sewage system. 

“We drilled three hundred feet below 
the surface and still encountered frost,” a 
base engineer told me. “Personnel haul 
water from nearby lakes and store it in 
large tanks and trucks which are ga- 
raged in heated buildings.” 

Snow removal also falls under the base 
engineer’s jurisdiction. Graders and bull- 
dozers are used to keep roads and run- 
ways clear, although a heavy, drifting 
snowfall will keep men on continuous 
duty for long and tedious periods. 

A few months ago I met a Navy officer 
in North Africa who related a few of his 
experiences building an outpost during 
an eighteen-month tour of duty on a bar- 
ren island off the Greenland coast. 
Shortly after arriving in the Arctic I 
flew over the place in a PBY patrol plane 
and a week later I tramped over the little 
island, which is bare rock: 

The commanding officer had sent a 
call for aid after his water supply froze 
up and I went along on the Coast Guard 
tug that crashed through thirty-six 
inches of ice broken a half hour earlier 
by two Coast Guard ice breakers. Four 
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bases _ 


blocks of concrete weighing six thousand 


pounds each lay on our after-deck to lift 


_ the bow high enough to climb a few feet 


on the virgin ice and break it by the sheer 
ae of the vessel. 

efore we entered comparatively clear 
water, I believe I saw enough ice to sup- 
ply all the highballs that America could 
drink in 150 years. Next we were dodg- 
ing huge icebergs, greenish-blue masses 
that assumed a thousand different shapes, 
sometimes like eerie battleships, airplanes 
and even submarines. 

Eventually a tiny bald rock island hove 
into sight. As the tug moved slowly to 
the float, with seamen throwing the lead 
over the side every minute because of the 
treacherous rock bottom, men began to 
run and slide down the slippery slopes to 
greet us with the now familiar cry, “Any 
mail, fellows?” You should have seen 
the grins when they saw the seventeen 
sacks. 

After a short inspection tour, we left 
an Army engineer behind to solve the 
water problem and shoved off for the 
home base in the face of a cold eighty- 
mile gale. 

Traveling on the ice cap by dog team 
is the best method in the Arctic because . 
you don’t have a fuel problem and you 
can eat the animals if you get into a tight 
spot on the trail. Using an eleven-dog 
team, a good trail man can cover fifteen 
or twenty miles a day in winter; from, 
twenty to thirty-five miles a day in 
summer. 

Even when there is little or no snow on 
the ground, the teams train continually 
and go out on “dry runs” pulling a jeep 
chassis stripped of the motor. Squadron 
dog men, many of whom have been with 
the Byrd Expeditions, use the canines in 
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BRINGING HOME A WHALE 
rare triumph when the Eskimos lan 


[tis<a 
such a precicus trophy as a whale. 


and the 
largely to seals and walruses. 


‘declined, 


pairs with a lead dog at the head of the 
team, whereas the Eskimos prefer the 
less efficient fan hitch with seven dogs 
spread out fan shape and hitched to. one 
spot at the front of the sled. 

Greenland dogs are big, strong, healthy 


and quick-tempered animals that refuse 


to sleep in dog houses and prefer to find 
a soft spot in the snow where they can 
cuddle with their head out of the wind. 
They bark furiously around feeding time, 
gulp their food and fight constantly 


Eskimo devotes 


Eur 


In recer 
years the whaling industry of Greenland he 


among themselves, especially when a new 


dog joins the: team. 
The First Arctic Search and Rescue 


Squadron, Greenland’s trouble-shooters, ie 


uses several types of trail sleds, all of 
which are shipped broken down from the 
United States and assembled. All types 
of Arctic equipment can be found in the 
supply rooms. I saw colored parachutes 
for dropping packages of food and sup- 
plies, fur-lined parkas, ski boots, woolen 
‘underwear, several types of sleeping bags, 
reinforced tents, goggles, and steel cram- 
pons for walking on ice. A whiskbroom 
is an essential part of the trail kit for 
brushing snow from your clothes and 
boots before entering a tent. 

When working on the trail, men wear 
lightweight clothes to prevent overheat- 

(Continued on page 33) 


ICY WEATHER ON A CUTTER 


Fighting .the weather on the Greenland Patrol 
is a desperately hard job. On the rolling deck 
of this small cutter struggling with heavy win- 
try seas, the Coast Guardsmen are working to 
keep the bow free from ice and snow. 
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HOW TO HANDLE A RESTLESS SHEEP 


a sheep refuses to lie quietly while it is being sheared the clipper sits on 
its head. This is scarcely dignified but it is better than an accident with the 
shears. 
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by MacDonald Hastings THE ROUND UP 


= The biggest day in the fell farmer’s year is when the sheep are 
With photographs from European rounded up for wool clipping. The bleating flock of ewes and 
lambs below is enclosed in the garth beside the home farm. 
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AFTER THE ORDEAL 


With obvious relief the freshly shorn 
sheep at the left escapes from the clip- 
per’s hands. When the sheep jumps out 
of its fleece like this it’s a good sign. 
The farmer knows it’s in good health. 
At current war-time prices the wool she 
leaves behind is worth about five shil- 
lings. 


THE LONG WAY 


Every clipper has his own way of shear- 

ing sheep. The man at the right is using 

the method known as “‘the long way”. 

He starts at the shoulders and works 

down to the flanks. The average time 

for shearing a sheep with hand clippers 
is five minutes. 


THE ROUND ABOUT WAY 


The clipper below is using the method 

of shearing known as ‘‘the round about 

way”. In this method the clipper starts 

at the neck and works round and round 
until all the fleece is off. 


THE FOLK OF CUMBERLAND are descended, it’s 
said, from the Norsemen. Their sheep, the hardy 
Herdwick breed of the hills, swam ashore, so the story 
goes, from a Spanish galleon wrecked in the mouth of 
the Solway. Together, they peopled the fells. And, 
together, the sheep from the south and the raiders from 
the north, they made a bargain. 

It was the immemorial bargain between man and the 
domestic creatures; but, in this case, there was a curi- 
ous extra clause. The sheep let it be known that the 
grazing lands which they had invaded were their heri- 
tage; each piece to be held in perpetuity by the flock 

and the descendants of the flock which had colonized it. 

And so it came about that man yielded to the hill 
sheep the right of tenure. In Cumbrian language—a 
language teeming with half-forgotten Norse and Celtic 
words—the sheep are “heafed.” That means that the 
sheep are the property of the farmer only in so far as 
the farmer serves the land they graze. If the farmer 
sells the land, he must sell the sheep with it. If he buys 
land, he must also buy the sheep to whom that land 
traditionally belongs. 

And it’s no use anybody trying to alter the arrange- 
ment. The hill sheep won’t be treated like the fatted 
decadents of the downs. They know their rights. In- 
terfere with them and, with the persistence of a just 

-. man in a good cause, they’ll turn their heads towards 
the grazing. grounds on which they were weaned and 
find the “trods” which generations of their kind and 
blood have won in the face of the wrinkled hills. 

The hill sheep keep man to his bargain. But, in re- 
turn, they honor faithfully their own half of the con- 
tract. The shepherds will tell you that when they go 


up to the fells, three times a year, to bring in the flocks 
(Continued on page 33) 
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WAR-WORKING SPIDERS 


by Henrietta Holland 


Photographs from International News Photos 


OF ALL THE WAR industries that have developed in the United States 
since Peal’ Harbor, probably the most unusual is a tiny defense plant in 
Yucaipa, California. Unless you knew where to look, you would never find 
it, and to look at it from the outside, you would never guess that it was a de- 
fense plant. It is as well camouflaged as any aircraft plant or bomb factory. 

To all appearances, it is merely a small farm house on a brown hillside. 
Approaching the door, you are met by a brown and white cocker spaniel who 
keeps close watch on you while you wait for an answer to your knock. She’s 
the “guard,” you discover later, but on first acquaintance she seems to be only 
a very friendly dog. Then you meet the supervisor, Mrs. Nan Songer, a 
friendly little woman, who graciously invites you into the plant. 

You find that the plant is located in the front room of Mrs. Songer’s home 
and covers only a few feet of floor space. The smallest defense plant on the 
Pacific Coast, it is unique among defense industries, for it is the only spider 
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HATCHING AND TICKLING 


Above Mrs. Songer is placing some of her spiders in a cabinet 
they lay their eggs. Thereafter the eggs are removed and placex 
their mother in a jar. Below spiders are being secured to their 


Renches by hairpins. Production is stimulated by gentle tic 


silk plant in America. The employees are all spiders, and under Mrs. Songer’s 

experienced eye, they are on an all-out war schedule spinning silk for cross 
hairs in Uncle Sam’s bombsights, periscopes, rifle sights, and other optical 
and precision instruments. 

The workers are as cosmopolitan a group as you would find in any large 
plant. There are all ages of workers—adults, babies, yes, even widows. In 
fact, the much despised black widow spiders are among the most valuable 
workers. They spin the silk that is used in the bombsights and optical instru- 
ments of our high altitude bombers, for their web withstands the extremes 
of temperature and altitude better than any other known material. Besides 
the black widow spiders, Mrs. Songer employs banded and golden garden 
spiders. Most of these she recruits from the local area, gathering them from 

neighboring p'ants and sage brush. But even so, there is a man-power—or 
perhaps we should say a spider-power shortage—at this defense plant, too. 

Many of the spiders are injured in industrial accidents. Some pull off their 
legs during the “silking” process, others are hurt in falls, and the black 

widows sometimes commit suicide. Consequently, Mrs. Songer is continually 
faced with the problem of recruiting new workers, since it is impractical to 
raise spiders for this work. Friends all over the United States send workers 
to Mrs. Songer. She always welcomes garden spiders, but gifts of black 
widow spiders have proved very troublesome to her. 

Some time ago, as the result of allowing the San Bernardino Daily Sun to 
print a notice saying she wanted black widow spiders, she found herself and 
the Post Office deluged by the generosity of helpful Californians. Since it is 
illegal to ship poisonous insects by mail, the postal authorities who detected 
the packages shipped them to Sacramento for disposal. There the authorities 
destroyed many, but in a spirit of misguided helpfulness expressed some on 


THE SPIDER’S LARDER 


This is where Mrs. Songer keeps the supply of fleas. 
crickets, grasshoppers, gnats and other delicacies with 


to Mrs. Songer. Besides these, a number of packages which were not de- which her war workers are rewarded. Baby spiders get 

tected by the postal employees arrived in the Yucaipa Post Office. The Post- an exclusive gnat diet. Before they begin their work 

2 : however, spiders must be dieted for two days so tha’ 

master was at a loss to know what to do, since he could not send them out by their systems are free of impurities, and they can there- 

(Continued on page 34) fore produce a fine grade of silk. 
WORKING AT TOP SPEED PACKING 

Here a spider is working at really amazing speed while Mrs. Songer winds the The spider-spun gossamer is shipped to war factories making precisior 
silk as it is made so there will be no tangling. One hundred feet of the gossamer instruments in boxes holding twelve frames around which the’silk is wound 


brings twenty dollars. Good workers get gnats as a reward. Three of the workers are resting on the work bench of yucca wood. 


DANCING 
FOR THE 
GODS 
OF EVIL 


By Eleanore Flaig 


IN THE FIFTEENTH century when 
Lydgate, the English poet, said “All be 
not merry that men see dance,” he stated 
a historical fact. We moderns usually 
define dancing in terms of grace, light- 
ness, Or joyous intent. But the ancients 
knew it otherwise, fer its domain was 
vast and its phases often as not violent, 
having sprung from primitive emotions. 
[t concerned itself with astronomy, war, 
sorcery, propitiation, mourning, and 
other issues generally deemed outside its 
province. Nor have such dances entire- 
ly died out. Many of them or their de- 
scendants are scattered throughout the 
world today, representing the most gro- 
tesque items in the category of move- 
ment, 

In Egypt and Greece the dance ac- 
companied funeral processions or flung 
itself senseless on the grave. Although 
the custom is preserved, gruesome 
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DEVIL DANCERS OF CEYLON 


Various forms of devil dancing are found 

throughout Asia where they serve to exor- 

cise evil spirits and warn the faithful against 
transgressing sacred taboos, 


aspects are now frequently absent, as 
with the Mexicans and Spanish gypsies 
who dance nothing more somber than 
fandangos about the bier of the deceased. 
Similarly, exorcism and its kindred 
crafts have always found their priests. 
Medieval “dancing doctors” succeeded 
the first Eastern conjurors, being in turn 
replaced by later generations of demon- 
chasers. Bali’s trance dancers still tread 
fire and slash their flesh as in early days, 
just as Voodoo queens leap through the 
orgies of snake worship and crazed ze- 
alots writhe in the clutches of “inspira- 
tion.” 

Some medieval thinker fancied life it- 
self as a fateful waltz with the Grim 
Reaper. This seemed a timely analogy 
in view of the fact that large percent- 
ages of humanity were being claimed by 
outbreaks of the plague. The dance-of- 
death idea was embodied not only in 
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painting and engraving—Hans Holbein 
did a series on the subject—its influence 
actually swept Europe during the mid- 
centuries. Religion saw a warning in 
it. Skeletons began romping on the mar- 
gins of prayer-books, forever pursuing a 
victim. Death’s violin became a symbol 
of mortality. Verse and legend contrib- 
uted their share. Dances of death, 
either painted or sculptured, appeared 
on walls and bridges, in convents and 
cemeteries. These were especially nu- 


merous in Germany and Switzerland. 


Finally, under ecclesiastical auspices, 
death-dances or “‘moralities” were pre- 
sented in churches by the living. One 
such performance was staged in the 
Cemetery of the Innocents at Paris. The 
French capital went wild over the novel- 
ty. Crowned and sceptered skeletons 
in royal robes were carried through the 
streets in procession. 
the City of Light, and made its inhabi- 
tants dance to his tunes. With the re- 
sult that Triumphs of Death, Carnivals 
of Death, Parliaments of Death and other 
graveyard follies were shortly enacted 
throughout central Europe. 

The dance on crutches presents a 
rather unique sight. Yet Terpsichore, 
too, has her Thieves’ Court where are 


Death dominated ~ 


found the bandy-legged, the half-sighted, _ 


the twisted and fanatical. Here gather 
the children of the Middle Ages, begot- 
ten by war, plague and famine; here 
crouch the offspring of superstition and 
hysteria. 

In company with the scourges that rav- 
aged Europe from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth century came the dancing mania, 
a_social dementia as contagious as the 
pest itself. There was an alarming out- 
break in 1374 at Aix-la-Chapelle. Bands 
of screaming, uncontrollable itinerants 
hurled themselves from village to village, 
whirling, lurching, foaming at the mouth, 
and communicating their frenzy to by- 
standers who, obeying some insidious 


EXULTANT DEATH 


In the capital of the Buriat-Mongolian Republic in the far- 
eastern part of the Soviet Union a faithful imitation of the 
ancient Mongol “Dance of the Dreadful Masks’ is per- 
formed as a ballet. The masks and costumes were taken. 
from an old lama monastery and represent all the gods and 
demons of Buddhism. In this scene death approaches an 

old man who is asleep and claims him for his own. | 
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this drawing shows three courtiers confrontin 


symbols of their fate. 


Reflecting the medieval obsession with death, 
gthe 
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A grim reminder of the omnipresence of death, 
this illustration appeared in a prayer book pub- 
lished about 1508. 


urge, plunged into the vortex, destined 
to be numbered among those who fell un- 
conscious, heaping the streets with hu- 
man wreckage. 

Spreading to Cologne, Metz and 
Strasbourg, the mania grew to such pro- 
portions that in the latter city in 1418 
the afflicted were accompanied night and 


APPEAL FOR MERCY 


Awakened by. Death and his attendant demons, the old 

man raises his hands in horror and begs for mercy. As his 

doom approaches more evil creatures appear and dance 

fiendishly to the cacophonous music of bells, tambourines 

and cymbals. The whole dance is typical of lama ritual 

which revels in symbols of horror and pictures all life as 
an almost hopeless conflict with the spirits of hell. 
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EVIL IN LOVELY BALI 


Though the dances of Bali are free of the cruel and morbid characteristics of religious rituals 
in other parts of the East, they make dramatic use of gorgeously costumed figures to represent 
evil spirits. The dominant religion in Bali was Hinduism which seldom developed the perverse 
sadistic ceremonials which became a sinister element in the Buddhist religion when it spread 
to Tibet and Mongolia. The Balinese are remarkable designers and Sensitive artists and the 
costumes of their dancers are amongst the most beautiful to be found in the Orient. 


THE WALTZ OF 1HE GRiM REAPER 


The idea of the dance of death was frequently reflected in the drawings and paintings 
~ Of great artists. A whole series of drawings on this subject, one of which is reproduced 
above, was made by Hans Holbein. 


day by musicians, since music was be- 
lieved to cure the malady. But it pos- 
sibly excited the crowds to greater ebul- 
litions, for they even carried their dances 
into the cathedrals, terrorizing the 
priests. The frenzy also obtained in the 
Netherlands. . Victims tore off their 
clothes, crowned themselves with flow- 
ers.and, joining hands, paraded the 
streets and invaded churches, shouting 
and gyrating so violently that they fell 
prostrate from exhaustion. 

This hysteria was known by different 
names, according to locality: as La Danse 
de St. Jean in Lorraine, La Danse de 
St. Guy in France, Weit’s Tanz in Ger- 
many, and in several sections as La 
Maladie des Sauteurs (The Jumping Di- 
sease). Pilgrimages were instituted in 
hope of obtaining relief and, according to 
the chronicles of: the times, those who 
escaped the delirium owed their salva- 
tion to the intervention of some saint or 
other. Entire armies repaired to the 
Chapel of St. Jean near the town of Kil- 
burg. These invoked St. Weitz in pref- 
erence to all others since, having himself 
been a victim of the contagion, he was 
more likely to sympathize with their 
plight. 

Another dance procession was or- 
ganized in honor of St. Willibrord, an 
English saint famous for his cures of 
nervous diseases. (It was he who sup- 
posedly cured the cattle when they were 
affected by the outbreak of 1373). His 
shrine was the Monastery of Echternach 
in the Ardennes, and several parishes 
eombined to make the. Echternach Pil- 
grimage, each under its own banner. In 
order to achieve its purpose, a rhythmic 
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step had to be observed all the way: 
three steps forward and two back—five 
steps to gain one. A well devised pen- 
ance of four hours duration! 

When the pilgrimage increased to 
formidable proportions, music became 
necessary to regulate the procession, for 
in 1814 it numbered ten thousand people, 
while in 1892 it came to fourteen thou- 
sand. During the Revolution and at va- 
rious other periods the march was pro- 
hibited, but it would not be annihilated. 
Some believe it to have been instituted 
as a penetential vow rather than in: mem- 
ory of the cattle cure. Whatever its 
aim, but for the war, its traditional steps 
and music would probably still be lead- 
ing the “Dancing Saints” from Luxem- 
burg, Belgium, France and Prussia on 
the Whit-Tuesday pilgrimage to St. 
Willibrord’s shrine—up the sixty-two 
steps, round choir and altar and down 
the aisle—to accomplish their vow at 
the foot of the wooden cross in the outer 
court. 

The devil was thought to have a hoof 
in this hysteria, and though exorcism 
proved effective in the early stages, it 
soon lost its power. Then, at the begin- 
ning of the sixtenth century Paracelsus, 
with sound sense (and possibly a dash of 
humor), applied the principles of immer- 
sion in cold water to restore the street 
dancers to normalcy, and with excellent 
results. 

Such was dancing mania, or, if you 
prefer, mob-dementia. The medieval 
mind was a morass of fears and supersti- 
tions nurtured by the conditions of the 
age. People elbowed their way through 
smallpox, leprosy, St. ~Anthony’s Fire 


and the black death, only to run head- 
long into the arms of famine. With the 
mercury nearing danger point, the hu- 
man machine had recourse to this safety- 
valve, which in turn proved another 
menace. 

Dancing mania displayed one of its 
most dramatic forms in Tarantism, at- 
tributed to the bite of the spider named 
for Taranto. One bitten by this species 
of spider must be kept active for a 
twenty-four hour period; otherwise the 
poison, which acts as a narcotic, accumu- 
lates around the heart and causes death. 
Where an aged person or a child was 
concerned it proved difficult to keep them 
active for so long a time, due to their 
lack of endurance. All sorts of devices 
were employed to induce interest and 
keep the sufferers on the move, even 
though they died from over-exertion in- 
stead of poison. Clowns or comedians 
were sent for to provoke laughter and, 
of course, the benefits of music were in- 
calculable. 

Perhaps a woman has fallen in the 
public square. Musicians have already 
been summoned and, under pressure of 
authority, the crowd makes way for 
them. Soon galloping notes are tumbl- 
ing over one another and, after a time, 
the woman stirs languidly. Her head, 
her hand, marks the insistent rhythm. 


SATAN LEADS THE DANCE 


This is how the superstitious mind pictured the 

devil who presided over the Witch’s Sabbath— 

part goat, part woman, with black wings and a 
candle burning between its horns. 


She rises and sways unsteadily. Now 
her foot strums the beat. Suddenly 
throwing off her torpor, she begins to 
dance. ... 

“Beat me!” she cries. “Beat me!” 
If none comply, she may inflict injury 


upon herself. Moreover, if in the prog-. 


ress of her dance she becomes aware of 
spectators wearing the abhorrent black, 
she is excited to actual fury. 

Hours pass. Neither dancer nor mu- 
sicians have relaxed. But during this 
time a fever has crept into the blood of 
the throng. Faces tense,’ eyes glittering, 
a tremor grips them. The dancer’s 
muscles contract. She lags ... The 
tempo races faster. Panting and dis- 
hevelled, she makes one last effort, and 
collapses. Yet not before she has trans- 
mitted hysteria to her audience. Deep 
into night by the flare of torchlight they 


THE KING OF DEATH 


'n the religious dances of the lama monasteries 
at Tibet and Mongolia the figure of death 
wears a huge skull-like mask which is sur- 
mounted by a corc-net of sma'ler sku'ls above 
which rises a headpiece shaped like a pagoda. 
The similar.ty between the sym*olizat’on of 
death in Tibet and medieval Europe is striking. 


carry on their madness until the inevita- 
ble’ happens. Clothing in remnants, 
shoes gaping and bodies swollen, they 
roll agonizing on the ground until they 
lose consciousness. Then, and not be- 
fore, the musicians dare to stop, slump- 
ing forward in their places like spent 
oarsmen. 

Later customs eventually obscured the 
source of Tarantism. At first the con- 
tortionists explained their actions by say- 
ing a tarantula had bitten them. Thanks 
to fear and ignorance, the panic became 
widespread. Every summer saw a fresh 
epidemic. Those who had once enjoyed 
the distinction of being bitten suffered a 
recurrence of their symptoms, while 
others merely suspected they had been 
attacked. So for three hundred years 
tarantella players held themselves in 
readiness to give the “imaginary inva- 
lids” first-aid. 

A Swedish physician named Kahler 
visited Apulia in 1756 in order to study 
Tarantism, and came to the conclusion 
that it was a hypochondria aggravated by 
the diet of Taranto’s inhabitants. In 
any case, the medical profession pro- 


nounced it curable—like the spider’s bite 
—by means of music and dancing. At 
last the Tarantati was transferred into 
a harmless festival known as the Wo- 
men’s Little Carnival, and the spider, a 
one-time villain, crawled back into obliv- 
ion. 

It would seem that more freaks of hu- 
man behavior accrue from religious fa- 
naticism than from any other impulse. 
For fanaticism full blown manifests it- 
self as action. Among such zealots the 
Whirling Dervishes are prominent. 
There used to be about thirty of the sect 
at Pera, Turkey, and prior to the war, 
fine performances might be seen at Con- 
stantinople and Scutari. 

At their zikrs the Dervishes pass in 
single file before their leader to receive 
his blessing. Following each other about 
the floor with arms extended and eyes 
closed, they turn in a semi-waltz move- 
ment, droning a chant to the accompani- 
ment of plaintive, subdued music. But 
by degrees the litany grows in volume 
and the dance in tempo—to a terrific 
climax. Spinning toplike to right and 
left, the performers maintain a springy 


heel-and-toe movement, _ still shrieking 
the ninety-nine names in anything but 
devotional accents. 

Some of the more sensational Der- 
vishes, especially those native to Algiers, 
inflict tortures upon themselves, thrust- 
ing hat-pins through their cheeks, sear- 
ing their flesh with hot pokers, drawing 
blood or setting themselves on fire, all 
with no ill effects. Of course, such ac- 
tions are common in trance states. On 
the other hand, they may be cleverly 
simulated by one who understands the 
tricks, and the East has never lacked im- 
postors to capitalize upon this knowledge. 

Not alone Whirling Dervishes, but 
many other cults have earned nicknames 
suggested by their peculiarities: Quak- 
ers, Shakers, Jumpers, Rollers, Flaggel- 
lantes, and the melodramatic Convulsion- 
naires who rated a great deal of notoriety 
in Paris (about 1830), their rendezvous 
being the tomb of a Jansenist priest 
named Paris in the cemetery of St. 
Medard. Reports were spread regard- 
ing miracles performed at the tomb. and 
before long the cemetary became a stage 
for singular exhibitions. As devotees 
approached the tomb, confident that St. 
Paris would cure their infirmities, some 
seized with dance convulsions, 
some howled, others prayed—many tried 
to crucify themselves. There were im- 
personations of birds, beasts and fish. 
One woman became famous as “The Sal- 
amander” by her ability to lie on a red- 
hot brazier. The scenes were a mélée of 
of absurdity, superstition and licentious- 
ness. At length, having received “divine 
inspiration,” the fanatics proclaimed the 


were 


In company with the scourges ravaging Europe from the 


who 


journeyed to various shrines in hope of being cured. 
by musicians who played c 


downfall of the church and 
throne. Their doctrines proving 
too incendiary for the sovereign 
taste, the cemetery was closed 
and the agitators thrown into 
prison, which no wise discour- 
aged them. In fact, it took 
twenty years successfully to 
suppress the Convulsionnaires. 

Americans had been acting 
much the same way down 
South where revivalism was in 
full swing. Under the lash of 
evangelists McGready and the 
brothers McGee, penitents went 


crawling on all fours, barking, 
screaming, leaping, rolling and 
whirling. The chief character- 
istic of this brand of conver- 
sion was “the jerks.” Gripped 
by spasmodic twitching that 
jerked their heads from side to 
side and wracked their entire bodies, 
devotees clung to saplings provided for 
the purpose, lest they be thrown to the 
ground. Occasionally a neck was broken. 
On approaching a state of grace, the 
chosen passed into catalepsy, and were 
laid in rows by the “bearers of the slain.” 
It is claimed that a thousand once went 
down simultaneously, to be “delivered” 
on awakening. 

On the Moslem calendar is a certain 
festival observed during the first month 
of the year, Muharram or “season of 
mourning.” Though Mohammed for- 
bade dancing to his followers, on occa- 
sions of like importance the tabu was 
lifted on music and dance, and they be- 
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PARADE OF DANCE MANIACS 
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malady the creature caused. 


came accessories to the ceremony, so 


passing into the domain of religion—or 
perhaps in this instance lunacy were a 
better word. 

The tenth of Muharram is the anni- 
versary of the slaying of Husein, the 
prophet’s grandson, at the hands of 
Khalif Yazid’s soldiers in 680 A. D. At 
this time riotous demonstrations take 
place in India. All day long processions 
file through the streets. Black, scarlet and 
gold banners bearing the sun-and-lion 
ripple against the sky. 

Groups of half-naked men pound their 
chests or pour ashes of mourning over 
their bodies. On the march for hours, 

(Continued on page 32) 


twelfth to the fifteenth century came the pilgrimages of hysterical sick people 
In their lurching, frenzied progress toward salvation they were accompanied 
ontinually to help drive out the diseases. 

From a drawing by Pieter Breugel 


Inferior Pars. 
Antidotum Tarantule. 


The dancing mania known as Tarantism was attributed to the 
bite of a spider named after the city of Taranto in Italy, This 
old woodcut shows the upper and lower view of the tarantula 
as well as notes of some of the music used as a cure for the 


Peru’s New Ocean-To-Amazon Highway 


by Major General Julian L. Schley 
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PERU'S LINK WITH THE ATLANTIC 


» Lima-Pucallpa highway links Peru with the Amazon and then with the Atlantic 
an. One of the most spectacular examples of highway engineering in the world, this 
2 mile motor road over a pass more than three miles above sea level makes the trip 
mi Lima to Iquitos possible in only five days instead of thirty. At the right is one of 
u’s typical roadways winding by loops and turns from the Pacific toward the moun- 


tainous interior. 


tani 

AN OUTSTANDING WARTIME accom- most daring pieces of highway engineer- the highway crosses some of the lesser 
plishment of the Republic of Peru and an ing in the world, for, in the first 87 miles ranges of the eastern Andes and drops 
important contribution to the Allied war of its length, it climbs through a series down into the tropical valley of the 
effort is the completion of the strategic of canyons, unbelievably narrow and Huallaga River and to the frontier town 
Ocean-to-Amazon Highway which now _ steep, and crosses the Anticona pass at of Tingo Maria. A few years ago this 
connects Peru’s Pacific coast ports with 4,843 meters or almost 16,000 feet above was only a collection of thatched huts 
the upper Amazon Valley. This valley sea level. At one point the road climbs marking the end of the trail. Today it 
is today the Western Hemisphere’s source in a spiral crossing itself twice by bridges is on its way to becoming an important 
of natural rubber, barbasco, and other in a great figure eight loop, the only loop town. 
strategic materials, of this kind in America. Tingo Maria now has a new hotel with 

“The completion of the Lima-Pucallpa At the top of the pass the road is accommodations for forty-eight guests; a 
Highway uniting Lima, the capital of higher than Mount Blanc, higher even new and up-to-date tropical hospital with 
Peru, with Iquitos, the capital of our than Mount Whitney, the highest peak in forty beds; a Government agricultural 
great eastern frontier region, thereby the U. S, Rockies. Here it is cold, and experiment: station, with buildings cost- 
closing the final link in the chain of land the air is very. thin. The highway then ing $160,C00; quarters for various gov- 
and water communication between the continues at an average elevation of over ernment officials and administrative of- 
Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean, marks 13,000 feet until Cerro de Pasco is ficers; a modern school, two sawmills, 
a historic epoch in the economic de- passed, It then dips into and out of a warehouses and stores, and an active 
velopment of our nation and of the en- series of lower valleys. traffic on the Huallaga River. 
tire Amazon Valley,” said Manuel Prado, An over-night stop is usually made at United States technicians have joined 
President of Peru, at the recent official the picturesque town of Huanuco, 260 with Peruvian experts in establishing the 
opening of this highway. miles from Lima and 6,600 feet. above agricultural experiment station at Tingo 

The trip from Lima to Iquitos now sea level. Here the government -has Maria. Among other products, this sta- 
takes only fve days—two by motor car built a modern hotel with accommoda- tion is interesting itself in the production 
on this highway and three by river tions for sixty guests. of quinine, kapok, quinoa, and barbasco 
steamer—and costs about $17. Previous Continuing eastward from Huanuco all of which are native to the region, -as 
to the completion of this 522-mile high- ree ee Herbert C. Lanks 
way, the 30-day overland trip by mule — 


and by canoes between these two cities 
Was so arduous that many travelers pre- 
ferred to go the long way round by 
steamer—up to the Panama Canal, 
around northern South America to the 
mouth of the Amazon and up the Ama- 
zon to Iquitos, a total distance of over 
5,000 miles. 

The first section of the Lima-Pucallpa 
Highway, that from Lima to the central 
plateau, is known as the Central High- 
way and has been completed for several 
years. It is asphalted for 116 miles, or 
as far as Oroya. 

This Central Highway is one of the 


HIGHWAY TO THE INCA CAPITAL 


There are four highways of penetration 
constructed to connect Peru’s coastal 
region with the interior of the country. 
This is a view on the highway from 
Lima to Cuzco. Though it is not as high 
as the Ocean-to-Amazon road, it rises 
12,00G feet above sea level. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


The new Lima-Pucallpa Highway will bring revolu- 
‘tionary changes to Indian villages which were vir- 
tually isolated from the civilized world. 


- 


well as tea, jute and abaca from which is 
obtained manila fiber. 

Beyond Tingo Maria the highway 
almost loses itself in the heavily forested 
ridges of the Blue Mountains. Here one 
learns about one of the most romantic 
episodes in its construction,, 

The problem was how to get out of a 
valley 2,200 feet above sea level, over a 
range 7,000 feet high and down to the 
River Ucayali. No pass through the 
mountains could be found. 


Someone then remembered that, in past: 


centuries, the Franciscan missionaries 
had explored much of this country in 
their efforts to convert the Indians. How 
did they get through? The engineers 
dashed back to the dusty church archives 
in Lima where they studied old diaries 
and musty, faded field notes of those 


-hardy men of the brown robes who were 


explorers as well as missionaries. 

Then in the Spring of 1937, engineer 
Federico. Basadre found the long-for- 
gotten records of the Franciscan mission- 
ary Fray Alonso Abad, which covered 
twelve closely written manuscript vol- 
umes. Here was a record of a long and 
exhausting search through the dark and 
uninhabited jungle for a break in the 
Blue Range and a.way through to the 
Amazon—but let the record speak for it- 
self : 

“In the spring of 1757,” says this old 
diary, “we organized a new expedition, 
leaving the Indian village of Cuchero on 
May 4 with seventeen Indians and arriv- 
ing on May 15 at Tulumay, and following 
the directions of a previous expedition, 
we discovered, on the 25th day of May, 
the Paraja where a passage seemed to 
open in the broken country which led to a 
gorge or canyon leading in the direction 
of the forest-covered Pampas of Sacra- 
mento (or Amazon low-lands).” The 
reader must remember that this. little 
band was groping its way through an 
almost impenetrable tropical jungle. 

On July 22, 1937, Engineer Basadre, 
following the exact directions written 
nearly two hundred years before, found 
the same canyon which the Yuracyacu 
River had cut in an easterly direction 
through the Blue Range. No other per- 
son had been through this gorge in nearly 
two centuries, for this part of Peru is 


uninhabited. This boqueron, or canyon,’ 


which has been named after Padro Abad, 
is a deép narrow transverse crack 
through this range, brought about by 
some gigantic seismic disturbance of the 
past. This crack is a little less than three 
miles long, not over three hundred feet 
wide in places, and six thousand feet 
deep. The bed of the gorge is 1,400 feet 
above sea level. Three tunnels and three 
bridges were required to get the road 
through beside the river. 

Leaving the boqueron, the road crosses 
the River Aguaytia where a bridge 2,560 
feet long is yet to be installed. The 
crossing is now affected by a ferry, and 
the road continues across the forested 
lowlands to Pucallpa on the River Ucay- 
ali, a tributary of the Amazon. 

Pucallpa, only a frontier village five 
years: ago, now bids fair to become the 
metropolis of eastern Peru. It already 
has an airport, a hospital, a school and 
other modern buildings. River steamers 
towing barges now ply between Pucallpa 
and Iquitos, a distanse of some 650 miles 
—the trip takes three days and ocean 
steamers up to 6,000 tons come up the 
Amazon as far as Iquitos, 2,300 miles 
from the Atlantic. 

The opening of this new route is of 
great strategic importance, apart from 
its economic value. It is already described 
as a vital auxiliary of the Pan American 
Highway system. 

A regular overland mail and parcel- 
post service between Lima and Iquitos 


(Continued on page 34) 


LITTLE HELL ONE OF THE NEW BRIDGES 


This is typical of the new suspension bridges that 

are being built throughout the Peruvian Andes. As 

the country’s highway system grows they are rap dly 

supplanting the inadequate old fashioned swinging 
bridges. 


Intiernello, or Little Hell, is striking example of the ingenuity of Peru’s highway engineers. 

At this point the Trans-Andean Highway and Railway both clirnb out of a canyon by a series 

of bridges arranged like a ladder that goes up and up until the top is reached. The Trans- 

Andean Railway is the highest standard gauge railway in the world, reaching 15,805 feet 
above sea level at its highest point. 
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FREEDOM OF WORSHIP IN BRITTANY 


Photographs from Monkmeyer 
28 


Uplipnittones 


CARRYING THE SACRED IMAGE 


It is a special honor to be permitted to carry the sacred statue of Sainte 

Anne-la-Palue in the procession that marks the climax of the Pardon of 

the Sea. Following the image are hundreds of pilgrims bearing banners, 

votive offerings and holy images. The girl below wears one of the 
beautifully embroidered Breton costumes. 


LEAVING THE CHAPEL 


Having placed candles before the altar of Sainte Anne-la Palue a Bretor 
peasant with his wife and daughter leave the chapel. Surrounding the 
chapel are hundreds of booths where, after the religious ceremonials, the 
people may make purchases and-enjoy sideshows, merry-go-rounds, foot 


races, wrestling matches and other sports 


DURING THE TERRIBLE years of German occupation the people 
of Brittany carried on a stubborn and courageous underground opposition 
to the Nazi overlords. It has been a struggle worthy of the great tradi- 
tions of an audacious seafaring people—the descendants of such men as 
Jacques Cartier, the maker of Canada, and the naval heroes, Surcouf and 
Dougay Trouin. Scarcely a week after the German armies had established 
themselves in the peninsula Breton patriots began murdering enemy soldiers 
and officers and until the day of liberation they carried on their desperate 
campaigns against their oppressors. Like all parts of France this beautiful 
province suffered terribly, particularly because of the ruthless exploitation 
of its fishing industry on which Breton prosperity so largely depends 
Now, flying their brilliant colored sails, the famous fishing fleets may 
again set sail with the assurance that their catch will no longer help to 
feed the German war machine. Once again they will be able to celebrate 
their religious festivals freely and joyfully. 

Among these festivals one of the most important is the Pardon of Sainte 
Anne-la-Palue, or Pardon of the Sea, held at the little chapel built in the 
saint’s honor near Douarnenez which will again attract thousands of people 
from all parts of Brittany. Pardons are a survival of the ancient feasts of 
the dead and for over two hundred years they have remained virtually 
unchanged. The chapel of Sainte Anne-la-Palue dates from the seventeenth 
century and it replaces a structure built in the twelfth century. Here the 
devout receive the benediction of a bishop, place lighted candles before 
the altar, and pray for the forgiveness of their sins. Sainte Anne-la-Palue 
is believed to have been the mother of the Virgin Mary and to have fled 
from Brittany to escape the wrath of a brutal husband. By devious ways 
she reached Nazareth, gave birth to the Virgin Mary, and then returned to 
her beloved Brittany where she died. 


the Georgians of inland districts had 
neither sea nor numbers nor urban 
shrewdness as their shield, They were 
far from the Black Sea; their num- 
bers were small and scattered amid 
the many Moslem tribes surrounding 
them on all sides; their peasantlike 
craftiness was heavy and not adroit 
enough to help them. 

That is why the Georgians of those 
mountains and valleys needed Russian 
protection long before the princes and 
kings of Tiflis asked for it. That is 
why they stood up for the Russians 
long after the nobles and intellectuals 
had found the price of their rescue 
from the ‘Moslems by the Russian 
Christians too high. And that is the 
reason Stalin, unlike so many other 
Georgian socialists and fellow scholars 
of his youth, was pro-Russian from 
the start. 

Because these inland, rural Georg- 
ians had been exposed to Moslem pres- 
sure and atrocities far more than their 
fellow Georgians in other parts of 
Transcaucasia, Stalin’s kin and friends 
were not the gay, carefree and naive 
folk of the travelers’ description. 
These mountainside Georgians, unlike 
those in the safer valleys and quieter 
towns, had to be on guard. They 
could be neither gay nor naive if they 
wished to survive. They had to learn 
a kind of craftiness that had some- 
thing of cruelty in it—they had to ab- 


sorb it from the example of their 
Moslem neighbors, the true Orientals. 

And there was intermarriage with 
those Moslems and. other « non 


Georgians, too. Not always were the 
Christian Georgians willing, to be 
sure. However, the unions’ offspring, 
with the coming of the Russians as 
thasters of this land, had a chance to 
become Christians, and usually did. 
There is non-Georgian blood in Sta- 
lin’s veins. The lack of jollity in Sta- 
lin’s character, the heavy stamp of his 
personality so non-Georgian in many 
of its traits, is explained sometimes 
by the fact that his mother Catherine 
was an Ossetin—that is, a woman of 
one of those mountain tribes who, 
though Christian, have always been 
closer to the Moslems and to the pa- 
fans among the Caucasians than to 
Christians. 

Georgia’s three largest cities were 
the arena of Stalin’s activity as a pro- 
fessional revolutionary in the late 
1890s and throughout the 1900s. They 
were Tiflis, Kutais and Batum. 

The revolutionary work of Stalin 
and of other early socialists of the 
Caucasus coincided with the transfor- 
mation of this Oriental frontier into a 
modern industrial region. The oil of 
Baku, the manganese of Chiaturi, and 
other natural riches of Transcaucasia 
brought Russian and foreign capital 
into the land. Peasants, flocking to 
these new oilfields and mines. and 
plants, became workers. In 1896 the 
railroadmen of Tiflis had their first 
strike. Four years later they and 
other workers of the big city held 
their first May-the-First celebration, 
proclaiming proudly their allegiance 
not to Tsar Nicholas II but to Karl 
Marx. The second such celebration, 
on May 1, 1901, resulted in a clash with 
the tsar’s Cossacks and in bloodshed. 
Stalin was active through all these 
months and years of proletarian strife 


in Tiflis. 
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In 1902, moving to Batum, he par- 
ticipated in a street demonstration by 
oil-refinery workers and other revolu- 
tionaries, also in a storming of the 
local prison. Himself arrested, he was 
exiled to Siberia. When in January 


1904 he escaped from that cold land, 


it was to Tiflis that he returned, and 
it was in Tiflis, Kutais and other 
Transcaucasian centers that he agi- 
tated and organized rebels during the 
turbulent years of 1905-06. The dar- 
ing and amazingly successful armed 
raid of June 1907, carried out in the 
streets of Tiflis upon a Cossack- 
escorted van of the tsar’s treasury, 
was Stalin’s handiwork. In 1908 he 
was caught and once more shipped to 
a northern province, to live there “tun- 
der surveillance.” Escaping again in 
1909, he was recaptured in 1910, but 
broke away in 1911. Two years later, 
in 1913, the tsar’s gendarmes appre- 
hended him for the last time. He was 
exiled to the frozen wastes of Siberia. 
The revolution of 1917 released him, 
but it was not until 1921 that his na- 
tive Georgia became Soviet. 

Today, in 1944, Tiflis with its 520,- 
000 inhabitants is a far ery from the 
capital of the tsar’s viceroys and their 
gingerbread-style splendor. The pres- 
ent-day Western touch in this Oriental 
city is not so much in the rococo-imi- 
tation mansions and hotels built by 
florid architects for the tsar’s nobles 
and businessmen, but in the modern 
streamlined Soviet office buildings and 
co-operative apartment houses tor 
state employees. At Mtskhet, near 
Tiflis, there is Zages, or the Zemo- 
Avchalian,. Hydro-Station, . with its 
giant cement dam and tremendous tur- 
bines of the first power project con- 
ceived and completed by the Soviet 
government to intensify Georgia’s in- 
dustrialization. 

But the old rococo and baroque 
buildings of the earlier tsarist-time 
Westernizers are still there, alongside 
of the newer structures, and in con- 
tinuous use. In one such nationalized 
old style mansion a modest apartment 
was occupied after the revolution by 
Stalin’s mother until her death seven 
years ago. Many of these well-worn 
palaces shelter the numerous colleges, 
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libraries and museums o 


while some of these schools prepare 


young men and women of the Cau- 
casus to be engineers, others train 
archeologists and learned Orientalists. 
The picturesque and lesson-laden past 
is by no means overlooked. 

For the traveler intrigued by an- 
tiquities there is in Tiflis the seventh- 
century Zion Cathedral, and he may 
also see the priceless collection of 
Persian miniatures in the capital’s 
Georgian National Gallery, There are 
the temples and forts of ancient 
Georgian kings at Mtskhet. The cave 
town of Zedazeni is near by, and the 
troglodyte city of Uplis-Tsikhe close 
to Gori, finally explored by Russian 
and other scientists (perhaps in re- 
sponse to Grove’s complaint of the 
1870s). f 

Should it be sheer quaintness that 
you seek, there are the crooked streets 
and musty alleys and fragrant bazaars 
of the capital’s native section. Never 
will I forget the night I slept on the 
jutting-out balcony of a native house 
in Tiflis, and was awakened at dawn 
by the mad cries of donkeys in the 
market place below, the existence of 
which bazaar at that particular spot 
I had not suspected when I went to 
bed at midnight! 


For the tourist partial to landscapes, 
there is the glorious vista of dales 
and forests from the top of Mcunt 
David, which walls up directly west 
of Tiflis to some 2,400 feet and has 
to be reached by a funicular rail. If 
health is what you are in search of, 
go to the sulphur springs and baths 
of Tiflis—the native name of the city, 
Tbilisi, means “hot” in Georgian, Far- 
ther west, on the road to Kutais and 
Batum, a branch line will take the 
traveler to the Borzhom gorge of the 
Kura River with its carbonated and 
alkaline springs as well as its un- 
rivaled views and its pretty spa build- 
ings once owned by Russia’s grand 
dukes. 

The Kutais of 1944 has 75,000 in- 
habitants, huge water-power installa- 
tions, a coal industry, silk and dye 
plants, cognac factories, marble quar- 
ries, melon fields, cork-tree planta- 
tions, and a number of fine schools. 
Known as a town way back in 806 


A.D., Kutais now boasts the ruins of ° 


‘a church dating to the early part of 
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Mouhtaineering in the Caucasus. 


and the only good port on the Rus- 
sian east coast of the Black Sea, is a 
familiar sight to those American sea- 
men who used to come here before 
this war to fetch the Chiaturi manga- 
nese. The Harrimans of New York 
once had a concession in those valu- 
able mines, and I recall seeing a base- 
ball game played by Yankee sailors 
near Batum thanks to that manganese. 
Beyond its palm-shaded boulevards, 
in the valleys of the mountains crowd- 
ing Batum in a semi-circle, I found 
the. tea plantation of Chakva then 
managed by a Russified Chinaman, 
from whom I bought, not tea, but a 
bundle of smooth and strong bamboo 
canes grown on his place (I meant to 
build me an easy chair, but lo, on my 
return home my friends appropriated 
the bamboos for their walking sticks). 
Near Batum and its tea- and bamboo- 
greenery you will see those Adzhar 
men and women—the Georgians of 
Moslem faith and Turkish habits. 
And as you proceed north and west 
along the Black Sea shore, you are 
still within the Georgian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, but in the hills you 
will come across the South Ossetins, 
and on the Caucasian Riviera—at 
Sukhu-Kale—there will be the Abk- 
hasians to greet you. 
mA monkey nursery is being main- 
tained at Sukhum for experimental 
purposes by the Moscow Institute of 
Endocrinology, and some five hundred 
kinds of subtropical plants are 
watched over in the hinterland of 
Sukhum by the All-Union Institute of 
Applied Botany and New Cultures. A 
colony of Negroes is in this Abk- 
hasian borderland of Georgia—de- 
scendants of Africans bought more 
than a century ago by the princes of 
Abkhasia on the slave marts of Con- 
stantinople. The princes are gone, 
but the Negroes flourish, both as 
farmers and musicians... 
But this is truly the very end of 
Georgia, of the land whence Stalin 
came. Other tribes, other manners be- 
gin at this point. The Northern Cau- 
casus is not far off, a different region 
entirely from the hot lands south of 
the great ridge. 


Batum, a town of more than 60,000: 
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FLYING AFTER THE WAR 


A total of 1,378,434 written reactions 
in a survey conducted by American Air- 
lines, Inc. represents for the first time the 
attitude of the air-traveling public in the 
United States toward postwar air trans- 
portation. There was unanimity among 
air travelers on one timely point — that 
Americans will prefer to ride on airlines 
flying the American flag in overseas 
flights. 

The survey, initiated by American 
Airlines eleven months ago, reveals na- 
tional interest in the subject of air trans- 
portation. In addition to the reactions to 
questions asked in the American Airlines’ 
questionnaire booklet, “You—and Post- 
war Air Transportation”, thousands of 
unsolicited letters were received. These 
replies reflect a keen understanding of 
the subject and an approval of the sound 
approach to the planning of postwar air 
transportation. 

In view of the widespread conjecture 
in recent months concerning the size and 
shape of transport planes of the future, 
it is significant that in response to the 
question, “Do you favor mammoth. air- 
liners?”, 84% said, “No”, but indicated 
an interest in slightly larger and faster 
equipment. 

A question on travel to foreign coun- 
tries establishes the fact that the British 
Isles was first choice; Continental Europe, 
second; and other Americas, Russia, Mex- 
ico and Scandinavia ranked in that order. 
It further reveals that air travelers looked 
to air transportation as a means by which 
they could select their climate for weck- 
ends and short vacations. 

The question regarding service, which 
has always been an important considera- 
tion of air travelers, discloses that the 
consensus is overwhelmingly in favor of 
stewardesses aboard all flights and also 
a continuation of the present food service 
—tasty, expertly prepared meals without 
extra charge. 

In the way of “extras” the survey pro- 
duces interest in two diversions: indi- 
vidual radios, and illuminated trip pro- 
gress panels indicating the names of cities 
being flown over. Ship-to-ground com- 
munication for passengers, a library of 
current books in addition to the maga- 
zines now available and a ticker news 
service are conveniences suggested. 

The survey also ape that four out of 
five replies favored strategically-located 
regional airports serving several neigh- 
boring communities as against separate 
local airports for each community. 

The time of day at which people de- 
sire to use air transportation shows that 
among pleasure travelers 62% preferred 
daytime flights and for long trips 38% 
of this same group preferred night flights. 
Business travelers, however, indicate a 


64% preference for night flying. 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa. 
tion of travel and secure concessions jor them: to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities: 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 
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THE GOLDEN EMPIRE 


One unique delight of a California 
Victory Vacation can be a visit to the old 
gold country of the Mother Lode, which 
extends through the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains from Mariposa, near Yosemite Val- 
ley, northward to Georgetown, 110 miles 
distant. 


You can enter the Mother Lode region * 


by any of several gateways from the 
Great Central Valley of California, east- 
ward of San Francisco. Or you could 
travel through the length of it on quiet, 
uncrowded highways, stopping at and 
dreaming in old towns and other places 
that you had read about in stories of this 
region by Bret Harte, Mark Twain, and 
others. 

One of these gateways is Oroville, 74 
miles north of Sacramento. It is the start- 
ing place for the famous Feather River 
region and for many of the so-called 
northern mines. It sprang up as Ophir 
City when gold was discovered there in 
1849. 

Ophir City became Oroville in 1855. 
The next year it became the permanent 
seat of Butte County. It was a city of 4000 
then, fifth largest in California, boasting 
horse races, two theaters, 56 saloons, and 
an unusual array of brothels and gambl- 
ing houses. In the 70’s gold lured thou- 
sands of Chinese and Oroville’s China- 
town was California’s largest in 1872. 
Seven thousands of them were in the 
mines and 3¢€00 others were in and 
around the town. A place to visit there 
today is the Butte County Pioneer Mem- 
orial Museum, housing relics of the gold 
days and early settlers. 

You may see in the vicinity of Oroville, 
after the war, giant dredges working the 
gravel and extracting gold. These dredges, 
invented in California, were first used 
here, on the Feather River, in 1898. 
Within twenty years they extracted near- 


ly $30,000,000 in gold. One company of- 


fered to move and rebuild Oroville if 
permitted to wash out the goldbearing 
gravel below it. 

Ten miles east of Oroville, out the 
Berry Creek Road, is Bidwell’s Bar, one 


grounds. and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life: to assist 
the good roads. satetv first. city beautiful. and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to estublush a closer relationship wuh the pevples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


of the famous bars where gold was found 
along the Feather River. The river, by 
the way, was discovered and named in 
1820 by Don Luis Arguello, who called 
it Rio de las Plumas from the number of 
bright feathers floating on it. After John 
Bidwell discovered gold there on July 4, 
1848, Bidwell’s Bar became one of the 
earliest of all the California gold camps. 
By the summer of 1849, 100 men were 
working there, many of whom were tak- 
ing out as much as $159 a day in gold. 
Up and down the stream were other 
camps. By 1853 Bidwell’s Bar had 2000 
inhabitants and was the county seat, until 
Ophir City outgrew it, changed its name, 
and gained the honor. 

Across the gorge of the South Fork of 
the Feather River at Bidwell’s Bar is 
California’s first suspension — bridge 
(1856), its 407-foot cables, which were 
brought around the Horn, fastened to 
anchors embedded in rock, 


CACTUS RIGHTS 


In the Valley of Mexico every cactus 
plant is not only privately owned, but 
rights to use it are leased out to inter- 
ested neighbors. As you drive out from 
the City of Mexico, those rows of maguey 
cactus, the rentable variety, which seem 
planted only as boundary markers be- 
tween the fields, are all really tagged with 
names. For example, the first cactus in a 
row is rented to Carlos Davila, the next 
to Juan del Rio, the third may be too 
small to rent, and so on. Each man has a 
certain little brand cut into a frond of 
the cactus which indicates it is rented to 
him. And all over the vicinity, seattered 
here and there, he has rented other plants 
from the farmers who own the land. 

The land-owner rents to these men the 
right to drain the plants of juice, just as 
an American farmer might lease his pine 
trees to turpentine-gatherers. The juice is 
used in the national alcoholic beverages: 
pulque, mezcal, and tequila. The tourist 
should try all three while he is in Mex- 
ico, but in moderation growing in re- 
straint according to their potency. Pulque 
is comparable to beer, mezcal and tequila 
to whisky. 


BERMUDA LOOKS AHEAD 


Prospective visitors and travel agents 
alike, will be glad to learn that a recent 
survey has revealed that over seventy-five 
per cent of Bermuda’s hotels and guest 
houses will be ready to accommodate 
guests within three months after the ces- 
sation of hostilities. Some of the houses 
will be ready to re-open at once, while 
others will require a short time to com- 
plete renovations, for which supplies are 
not now available. With but minor ex- 
ceptions, all the houses will be ready 
within six months after Victory. 
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DANCING FOR THE GODS OF EVIL 
(Continued from page 24) 


the mob approaches a_trance-state, 
and self-torture ensues. Scourging 
themselves with chains, the mourn- 
ers howl, “Yah Ali! Vah Husein!” 
Last of all come shaven, blood- 
smeared horsemen executing mock 
battles as they chant the Song of 
Husein. By dark, the excitement has 
attained frightful proportions. Many 
faint and drop along the way, to 
be trodden underfoot and. replaced 
by fresh enthusiasts. Tremendous 
blazing arches are carried aloft, 
while torches add their smears of 
light. Sometimes in the madness 
these torches are, hurled at random 
into the surging mass of humanity. 
General delirium is stimulated by the 
roar of the monstrous advance, the 
throbbing of the death-chant, pound- 
ing of drums, tramping hordes and 
mob-chorus. 

In Asia the devil-dance industry 
is an institution serving the double 
purpose of exorcism and religious 
warnings. Like our Indian medicine 
men, Asia’s devil-doctors undertake to 
discourage evil spirits by means of 
mask and incantation. 

To avert storms, lightning or ill- 
ness the Ceylonese. send for devil 
dancers to take the hostile spirits in 
hand. The devil-doctor duly arrives, 
his head and midriff decorated with 
leaves. An offering of eat- 
ables having already been placed on 
a tripod, he begins his incantations 
before this improvised altar, at first 
merely shuffling his feet to a plaint- 
ive air, then progressing little by little 
to a distracted state—howling,scream- 
ing and moaning until at last he re- 
ceives “inspiration” as to the proper 
method of controlling the elements 
or relieving his patient. 

One of the weirdest rites of all 
time was that known as rolang (the 
corpse-who-stands), practised in Ti- 
bet by the Bonpo Shamans before 
the era of Buddhism. (Shamans 
were “ecstatic” priests, usually epilep- 
tics or drug addicts, who understood 
the science of throwing themselves in- 
to delirtum at will). This was quite 
literally a dance of death, for, dur- 
ing funeral ceremonies, the ngagspa 
threw himself flat upon the body of 
the deceased and breathed magic 
words into its mouth. Thus becom- 
ing galvanized, the “zombie” jumped 
to its feet and pranced about as 
though dancing. 

Tibet's lama dancers are both im- 
pressive and forbidding in their 
magnificent gargoyle - embroidered 
robes and symbolic masks. They call 
their mystery play “Dance of the 
Red Tiger Devil.” Its theme is the 
expulsion of the old year with its 
evil spirits in order to gain favor with 
the good spirits of the new—patently 
a dance of re-birth. But Tibet’s 
tradition crushes a feeble optimism 
beneath its weight of gloom. Right- 
eousness has little chance against the 
powers of the nether world. Lamas 
of the Himis Monastery perform 
devil dances in the form of a wrestl- 
ing match between saints and devils, 
wherein the former are sure to get 
the worst of it. For in the end the 
saintly souls are dragged off to 
Naraka, the Buddhist hell, while the 
remaining demons celebrate victory 
by brandishing lances round a hu- 
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man figure drawn upon the floor, and 
otherwise abandoning themselves to 
wild, diabolic actions. No less bar- 
barous than their infernal dramas 
and heraldry is the music attending 
Tibetan temple services—if the repe- 
tition of two or three notes may be 
called music. And a certain trum- 
pet used is so enormous that one 
man has to support it while an- 
other blows! : 
None of the Tibetan performers is 
more originally conceived than the 
skeleton dancer. His close-fitting 
scarlet costume is fretted with skele- 
ton designs in white. A three-tiered 
gold skirt falls below the knees, the 
lower tier bearing the eyes, nose and 
tongue of a tiger in colors. Built 
something like a diver’s helmet, the 
scarlet and gold headpiece represents 
a skull with fans attached in place 


of ears, while: hands and feet are 


disguised as huge claws. Although 
carried out on a much more elaborate 
scale, the idea calls to mind the cor- 
roborie dance of Australian aborigi- 
nals, performed by some twenty men 
as a nocturanl ritual by firelight. 
Since their bone structure is outlined 
in white clay against their dark skin, 
a skeleton results—a skeleton that 
supernaturally vanishes and _ reap- 
pears with the dancer’s every -turn, 
so producing the effect of a phan- 
tom round. 

Demonology’ found its ideal thea- 
ter in the realm of witchcraft. For- 
eign moors, forests and plateaus still 
remember those anti-Christ carnivals 
which, being so remote from any- 
thing our imagination might conjure, 
now seem hardly more than fabu- 
lous impossibilities. Yet, stripped of 
their Gothic absurdities, they appear 
all too real. So universal were these 
practises that early writers contrib- 
uted tomes to the subject—one which 
might easily tempt the chronicler to 
cross the borderline from exaggera- 
tion to actual invention. 

A certain legend tells how on May 
Night the revels of the Witches’ 
Sabbath were carried on atop the 
Brocken, highest of the Hartz Moun- 
tains, and the snows danced away by 
the infernal troupe. Pious inhabi- 
tants of this district declared that if 
one visited the spot after the fiends 
had finished their rounds, he would 
find hoofprints mingled with foot- 
prints! But such legends are legion; 
they have inspired all the arts which, 
in turn, have lifted witchcraft to 
fantasy’s estate. ’ 

According to a Scotch supersti- 
tion, Satan, if so inclined, could hold 
communion with mortals. Indeed, it 
was said he often condescended to 
meet them at nocturnal trysts in or- 
der to receive their homage. Brought 
to trial, a witch admitted she had 
attended a meeting at the Westwood 
Head “where there was dauncing and 
mirth.” One witness recognized Sa- 
tan in the guise of a little black man, 
and further testified he had seen 
witches who “daunced” together. An- 
other verified the fact that Satan 
had shown himself in human shape, 
dressed in black clothes and wearing 
“a black hatt upon his heade.” Among 
said witches, a term formerly ap- 
plicable to men as well as women, 
were some notorious convicts of the 
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time, from about 1661 to 1678. 


The dances attending these High- 
land ceremonies were very likely 
reels, At any rate, they were cir- 
cular, and performed with the danc- 
er’s backs toward the inner circle. 
Certainly they were subject to the 
service of Satan, usually represented 
under the guise of giant, goat or 


monster. When personified by the 
goat, he sometimes displayed a 
lighted black candle between his 
horns. 


The Black Mass itself was nothing 
else than the Catholic service re- 
peated backward. “After having 
kissed the black image,” Says one 
historian, “the sorcerers offer a 
candle or burning log from which a 
bluish flame escapes.” Naturally, the 
ceremonies varied, but not the mo- 
tive. Nor was any true Sabbath ever 
without a dance carousal. The rit- 
ual dance performed by the witches 
was a feature of the Great Sabbath, 
but their evolutions were awkward, 
grotesque, obscene—in fact, every de- 
tail of the profance ceremonies were 
at variance with usages of civiliza- 
tion. A hautbuoy frequently accom- 
panied the dancers, and on occasion 
Satan himself turned flutist! 

Gypsy influence revealed itself in 
Bohemia’s weird witch dances so ab- 
horred by Christians. Very ancient 
and ostensibly religious, they were 
performed at midnight on a hilltop, 
the dancer's casting elongated shad- 
ows by the light of the bonfire serv- 
ing as altar. Such orgies were suffi- 


cient to terrify outsiders, and the 
fact that they were terrified made it 
possible to preserve the secret sym- 


bolism attached thereto. Recalling 
gypsy fealty to Zoroaster’s cult, these 
incantations may have been revivals 
of fire-worship, but the superstitious 
regarded them as satanic exhibitions, 
and the chances are they were right- 
ly named. 

A chapter in Olaus Magnus, Noc- 
turnal Dancing of Elves includes a 
fantastic plate showing demons 
capering through a dance. One of 
them holds a neophyte by the hand, 
at the same time directing proceed- 
ings, while two others play the flute 
and guitar. The Compendium male- 
ficarum, is illustrated throughout with 
medieval conceptions of the Sabbath. 
In one plate a demon is seen leading 
a witch to a spot beneath the Ac- 
cursed Tree where they are to dance 
outrageous figures to the music of 
violin, theorbo, harp and recordet— 
the goblin-orchestra being perched 
among the branches overhead. 

On the whole, it would seem the 
dance-goddess is far from the de- 
corous muse we supposed. In re- 
ality she can be something of a say- 
age. She enjoys the sight of a little 
bloodshed now and then, and, pri- 
marily an unshod divinity herself, 
she relishes the sound of bare feet 
pounding the earth. Therefore it is 
not surprising that in her moments 
of truculence she presides over the 
bacchanale of crutches, incantation 
and madness. 


MEXICO’S GLAMOROUS SOUTHERN BASTION 


(Continued from page 11) 


says. There is no spirit of manana 
in his office. When he tells his secre- 
tary to take a letter he also says, “I 
shall need this letter to sign at (glanc- 
ing at the clock) 11:19. Railroad 
time.” 

For centuries it has been known 
that the Isthmus could be utilized to 
connect the two oceans by some sort 
of ship canal. At this point, only 143 
miles separate the Pacific and the 
Gulf, while the distance above sea 
level is less than at any other point 
for many hundreds of miles, there be- 
ing a sort of pass in the mountains at 
the Isthmus, Cortes himself, who 
found Coatzacoalcos the deepest and 
finest port on the Gulf side, and 
who was told of the short distance to 
the other sea by natives of the region, 
decided that a ship canal should be 
built across the Isthmus. He per- 
suaded the Spanish crown to give him 
a grant of land across the Isthmus, 
and named himself Marquis of Tehu- 
antepec. Then he sent engineers to 
explore the terrain and bring him re- 
ports on whether or not the work 
could be put through. The Spaniards 
were counting on slave labor for the 
construction. Reports were good, and 
there is no doubt that a canal for the 
use of ships of small draught, such as 
were used in that day, could have been 
successfully constructed. However, 
in the press of other affairs, Cortes 
never got round to having his canal 
built. 

The Mexican government granted 
concession after concession for proj- 
ects to draw rail lines across the Isth- 


mus, but always some kind of bad luck 
intervened to stop work. The most 
fantastic plan of all was that of James 
B. Eads, an American engineer, who 
proposed to lay down three parallel 
standard gauge railway lines, across 
which, on an intricately and cleverly 
designed set of pulleys and balances, 
ships could be transported from one 
sea to the other. Another plan was to 
run special ships to each port, with 
cargo already packed into railway 
cars. These cars were then to be 
hauled across the Isthmus and then 
packed into similar ships on the other 


side. 


Eventually, in 1907, the Mexican 
government itself built and inaugu- 
rated a 192-mile railway across Tehu- 
antepec; it is this line which is being 
readied for heavy service today. The 
fortifications of the Isthmus, the 
strengthening of the railroad, and the 
great aitport at Ixtepec might have 
been looked on, some years ago, with 
unfriendly eyes by the country which 
controls the Panama Canal. Today 
the United States is grateful for 
everything Mexico does to increase 
the strength of Tehuantepec, to in- 
crease shipping across the Isthmus. 
and to perfect air service through the 
district. 

For today Mexico and the United 
States at last understand each other, 
and trust each other. Tehuantepec 
has served well by helping us defend 
the Panama Canal, and the Canal has 
helped us both to defend ourselves 
against any foreign invasion of our 
coasts. 
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LIFTING THE VEIL OF CENSORSHIP 


IN GREENLAND 
: (Continued from page 15) 


ing and perspiration. They must keep 
dry or risk the danger of freezing. 
Once they stop and set up camp, they 
change into heavier clothes. 

Pemmican, made from fat, raisins, 
bacon, grain and other ingredients, is 
packed in ten-ounce portions for trail 
parties. One ration daily is sufficient 
compared with six pounds of food in 
the regular Army ration. I ate some 
of the brownish concoction and, while 
it isn’t the best tasting food, it sup- 
plies power and that’s its purpose. 

Unpredictable weather brings sud- 
den changes sometimes as often as five 
or six times a day—from rain to snow 
to sunshine to cold to warm. Icing 
conditions and treacherous mountain 
terrain are the greatest hazards of 
flying in Greenland, said by many ex- 
perts to offer the world’s worst flying 
weather. During the winter, the big 
PBY’s, amphibian models of the fa- 
mous Catalina flying boat, with crews 
of two officers and seven men, were 
fortunate to conduct patrols fifteen 
days out of thirty. During one 
stretch of thirteen days, I saw planes 
take off only five times. 

There are two distinct variations in 
Greenland—local and general weather 
conditions. Thirty miles away it may 
be clear and sunny, yet local planes 
will be unable to take off. The deep 
fjords, valleys, high mountains and un- 
usual conditions caused by the massive 
ice cap are responsible for the amaz- 
ing weather on this island. 

From two hundred to three hundred 
inches of snow fall annually on the 
east coast. On the ice cap, the ther- 
mometer never rises above freezing, 
even in summer. The lowest tempera- 
ture encountered by the Army weather 
detachments has been fifty-four de- 
grees below zero, although scientists 
living on the interior of the cap have 
recorded eighty-five below. 

The Coast Guard’s air squadron 
never takes off unless weather reports 
from alternate fields are good. Flying 
only in daylight, the squadron provides 
air coverage for convoys, conducts 
anti-submarine patrols, delivers mail 
to outposts and searches for flyers 
‘and ships in distress. 

No hangars are available so the 
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planes are berthed and repaired out- 
doors lashed to steel matting. When- 
ever the strong winds blow down from 
the ice cap, the planes are anchored 
to loaded. gasoline trucks and heavy 
tractors. 

Gasoline preheaters warm the plane 
engines two hours before a scheduled 
take off. And the pre-heaters must 
be preheated themselves to assure 
smooth operation of their gasoline en- 
gines. By using a canvas duct from 
the heaters to the cowling and cabin, 
warm air is fed to the vital parts of 


the plane in sufficient amounts to per- | 


mit air operations in temperatures 
down to forty below zero. 

T accompanied one of the planes on 
an ice reconnaissance flight, taking 
off early in the afternoon and return- 
ing at dusk, We followed the turns 
in the fjord like a subway train in a 
tunnel. There was an area of open 
water in the midst of considerable ice 


that was being ground into small 
pieces by two Coast Guard ice 
breakers. Along the shore lay the 


wreckage of a small merchant ship 
that went to her death on the rocks. 

Down the fjord we saw the last of 
the solid ice. From that point to the 
open sea, pack ice and small bergs 
dotted the water. A moment later | 
spotted a small Eskimo village and 
some natives paddling along in kayaks. 

Outside we ran into low lying clouds 
and flew about 150 feet above the 
water, barely skimming the tops of 
the big bergs. The ominous coast of 
Greenland with snow-capped peaks 
piercing the clouds lay off our port 
side. Ice bergs drifted slowly close 
to shore. Growlers and pack ice were 
everywhere. 

We returned up the fjord, flashed a 
recognition signal before circling the 
field and landed uphill on the slightly 
graded runway. The ground crew 
quickly covered the engines with can- 
vas; lashed the plane fore and aft to 
the steel matting, then began their 
careful mechanical check. 

A few days later I flew back to the 
mainland. Most of the land route to 
our destination—a Labrador air base— 
was over gentle, rounded hills covered 
with spruce. At length I sighted a 
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road, then the air field surrounded by 
huge piles of snow. We were whisked 
from the plane to the operations office 
in one of those long airport taxis. 
After registering, the billeting officer 
assigned Lieutenant Bill Roberts, 
USAAF, and me to a room in the 
officers’ barracks. 


On the following day we flew to 
Maine. The actual flying time from 
Greenland had been only eight and 
one-half hours. 

It was a delight to check in at a 
small hotel, remove my long woolen 
underwear and socks and crawl be- 
tween crisp, clean sheets, 


WOOL HARVEST IN ENGLAND’S FELLS 


(Continued from page 17) 


for tupping (mating), lambing and 
clipping, the sheep’s heads are already 
turned for home. They need no guid- 
ance from the dogs to show them the 
way. The sheep have their own tracks 
which never vary within a crook’s 
length year in and year out. 

There are fools, of course, as there 
are in every’ community. Stragglers 
wander in from other flocks. Odd 
sheep lose themselves or get into 
trouble in different country. But the 
dogs, in their wisdom, mark the 
stragglers and hunt out the casualties. 
When each flock is rounded up in the 
enclosed paddock adjoining the home 
farmstead, the absenteeism is seldom 
more than five per- cent. 

It’s a portentous day in the farm- 
house whenever the sheep come in. 
The dogs, footsore and wearied by 
their labors but trembling with re- 
sponsibility for their charges, scarcely 
take their eyes off them long enough 
to eat. The women bustle around the 
kitchen preparing farmhouse meals, 
Dickensian meals, to fortify the busy 
menfolk. The farmer and his men, 
hands and clothes oiled thick with 
wool grease, work on the sheep. 

In November—that’s the tupping 
season—they plan the future. They 
marry new blood into the flock (the 
rams are kept at home) and sort out 
the old ewes who are to be fatted up 
for meat on the inside land. In April, 
they attend the lambing and. mark 
the young stock with the farmer’s 
ear clip and body marks; and, in mid- 
summer, they harvest the wool. 

In Cumberland they call it the clip- 
ping (shearing everywhere else). And, 
in parts of Cumberland, the clipping 
is still celebrated as a festival. Tra- 
ditionally, the farmer announces the 
great day to his neighbors. And, tra- 
ditionally, the men of the fells—big- 
limbed, fair-haired men with com- 
plexions like girls and voices that 
sound like the wind—come from miles 
to lend a hand with the work. 

* The farmyard crowds with bleating 
sheep and laughing, noisy countrymen. 
The dogs bark excitedly. There’s a 
hiss of shears sharpening on the stone. 
A shout of “catcher” goes to the man 
whose job it is to manhandle the sheep 
to the clippers. And soon twenty men 
are squatting on stools—shaped like 
stretchers—in a half circle around the 
yard and twenty sheep are sacrificing 
their fleeces to make seamen’s jerseys, 


line airmen’s boots, and put pairs of 
pants on civilians. 

Every clipper has his own style of 
working. Some shear from the neck 
—“the roundabout way’—and peel the 
sheep from the top end like a banana. 
Others work from the shoulder—“the 
long way’—and open the fleece down 
the middle. Some work sitting down, 
others bending; some with the sheep’s 
head under their arm, others holding 
the animal down with their knee. The 
behavior of the sheep is as varied as a 
hurnan’s at the dentist. Some of them 
take it with Spartan stolidity. Others 
are as temperamental as prima donnas. 
But, with incredible speed, they are 
all stripped to the buff, A good clipper 
shears his patient in five or six 
minutes, gets through sixty or seventy 
sheep in the day. A champion, if he’s 
lucky with his sheep (the condition of 
the fleece varies a lot) can clip an 
animal in three minutes, or even less. 

The fleece—grey and ragged on its 
outside, off-white and even on the 
inner—falls away from the sheep in a 
single piece. And the animal, if it’s 
in good health, gives a playful skip 
and trots off to rejoin the flock. The 
fleece is rolled up and knotted by un- 
derslipping the end. Then the clipper 
shouts for the catcher, and another 
forty-five pounds of sheep renders up 
its four pounds of wool. 

At intervals during the day the wo- 
men bob out of the farm kitchen with 
refreshments. The sweating clippers 
scarcely pause in their work. And, by 
early evening, well over a thousand 
ewes, bleating to high heaven for the 
return of their lambs (who, during the 
clipping, are taken away from them), 
have lost their grey winter coats and 
glitter in the sunshine like new toys 
in a shop. 

The clippers throw off their blue 
overalls—"the kytle” of Cumberland— 
scrub the wool grease off their hands, 
and tidy themselves up (studs, but no 
collars). A great table is set up in 
the barn. And the farmer entertains 
his guests to supper. I could tell you 
a lot about the supper. But J won't. 
You might be jealous. And I could 
tell you a lot about the simple country 
songs which the shepherds sing to 
round the evening off. But again, I 
won’t, You might laugh. And there 
are some things in this England of 
ours which are too. precious for 
laughter. 
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ant 
message to previous 
Tucson visitors 


It is very important to have 
confirmed reservations and to 
} make them well in advance. 
Living accommodations, espe- 


cially in the peak months of 
January, February and March, 
are limited and we are anx- 
ious to save you any incon- 
venience or embarrassment. 


For information and free 
booklet, write our 23-year, 
} non-profit Tucson Sunshine pm 
| Climate Club, 41446-A Rialto, 
} Tucson, Arizona, 


® Guest ranches © Excellent 
private schools @ American 
and European plan hotels e 


| P.S. War hasn’t changed Tuc- 

son’s famous climate. Skies 
| are still blue, air is warm, 
i dry, invigorating! 


‘Your place inthe sun is TUCSON 


* 


OUR MEN NEED 


*BOOKS « 


SEND ' 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GIVE A BOOST WITH 
A BOOK—Good books, 
in good condition, are 
wanted by the 1944 
VICTORY BOOK CAM- 
PAIGN for men in all 
branches of the service. 
Leave yours at the near- 
est collection center or 
public library. 
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way. The last two are in the De- 
has been established. The first mail 
truck left Lima on the morning of 
September 8, 1943, and according to 
newspaper reports, made the 522-mile 
run to Pucallpa in 14 hours and 20 
minutes, or an average of better than 
37 miles an hour. 

At Pucallpa the mail is placed on 
board a river steamer for the 3-day, 
650-mile run to Iquitos. Passenger 
busses make the run between Lima 
and Pucallpa in two days with an 
overnight stop at Huanuco. A trans- 
portation company has been organized 
to handle shipments of merchandise 
between Lima ard Iquitos. 

Wartime completion of this high- 
way, which was begun several years 
ago, is credited to the driving force 
of Don Carlos Moreyra y Paz Sol- 
dano, Peru’s dynamic Minister of 
Public Works and Development, who 
has made this task a No, 1 objective 
of his administration. 

This Amazon Valley region is rich 
in rubber. With the aid of United 
States credits, there has been estab- 
lished a Peruvian Amazon Corpora- 
tion, which will develop other tropical 
products of strategic importance, 
such as barbasco and jute. 

A most significant phase in the 
development of this new region, and 
one which has been largely over- 
looked in the press of world affairs, 
was the discovery of oil, some six 


carrier. Finally, after allowing them 
to accumulate for several weeks, he 
would haul them out to Mrs. Songer. 
She in turn spent weeks burning black 
widows. 

Like other California employers, 
Mrs, Songer has appealed to the 
Mexican government for workers. Re- 
cently 250 huge spiders from Mexico 
were added to the personnel at the 
plant. The activities of these workers 
is restricted by a warning that ac- 
companied them in the battered, can- 
vas-covered suitcase in which they ar- 
rived. They “must not be removed 
from the immediate premises.” Large, 
brown, spotted and striped creatures 
an inch long, with tufted legs two 
inches long, they are terrifying in ap- 
pearance, but absolutely harmless, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Songer. Since they 
spin immense bright yellow webs with 
a span of ten to thirty feet, they are 
proving valuable workers in this tiny 
plant which is so busy producing silk 
for the war effort. 

The process by which Mrs. Songer 
obtains the spider silk is very interest- 
ing. She keeps each spider in a mayon- 
naise or coffee jar until it is time for 
it to be “silked.” The spider is dieted’ 
for two days to rid its system of im- 
purities so it will produce a fine grade 
of silk. Then, using a pair of tweezers, 
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years ago, at a point about fifty miles 
upstream from Pucallpa on the 
Pachitea River and only about twenty 
miles from the line of the present 
new highway. So far as is kncwn, 
this is the only dependable supply 
of petroleum in the Amazon Valley. 
A small topping plant has been in- 
stalled here at the Blue Goose wells 
and is now supplying gasoline and 
oil at the rate of two thousand barrels 
a month for the river transport from 
the upper Amazon Valley to the city 
of Iquitos and to nearby Brazil. 
Shipment is being made in drums, 
While Peru’s Amazon Valley area 
—equal to two-thirds the total area 
of the nation—is short on highways, 
it is abundantly supplied with water- 
ways. There are said to be no less 
than 22,000 miles of navigable river 
channels in its nine great rivers and 
their tributaries. For this reason 
eastern Peru needs motor boats more 
than motor cars. At least 5,000 motor- 
powered vessels are operating today. 
The “highways of penetration,” 
aimed to connect Peru’s coastal and 
plateau regions with the Oriente, or 
in the Amazonian Basin, are (1) the 
Pucallpa Highway just described, 
(2) the Olmus-Maranon Highway 
in the north, now well under way, (3) 
the Urcos-Marcopata-Madre de Dios 
Highway, and (4) the Huambutio- 
Paucartambo-Madre de Dios High- 
partment of Madre de Dios and 


WAR-WORKING SPIDERS 
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and lifting the spider by its feet to 
avoid injury, Mrs. Songer places it on 
a small block of yucca wood, where 
she makes a stall for it with a bobby 
pin and fastens its legs down with 
glass slides. Otherwise it will cut the 
web as it spins. Then, working with 
the spider as it forces the silk from its 
spinnerettes, Mrs. Songer catches the 
end of the web and attaches it with 
shellac to a reel which looks very 
much like a large hairpin. She winds 
nine feet on each reel—twelve of 
which she packs into each dust-proof 
box for shipment to the manufac- 
turers of precision instruments. It is 
essential that the silk be free from 
dust, and any particles that collect are 
removed with a mouse hair or a hu- 
man_ hair. 

Mrs. Songer prepares four kinds of 
spider silk for the manufacturers, Be- 
sides the ordinary silk, which is about 
one-fifth the diameter of a human hair 
when the spiders spin it, she prepares 
the finer floss of baby spiders. Some 
of this she splits to make an even 
finer silk—almost invisible to the 
naked eye. To prepare floss that is 
strong enough for high altitude 
bombers, however, she takes three to 
five strands of black widow silk and 
twists it. This is quite a complicated 
process, since she must pull the web 
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branch off to the east from the two 


named stations on the Cuzco-Puno 
railroad. Other highways of pene- 
tration are being considered, but work 
on them has not yet begun. 

There has been virtually no rail-— 
way progress in Peru during the last 
fifteen years, because of the late de- 
pression, the high cost of building 
railroads, and the idea that they 
would gradually be displaced by 
motor transportation. 

This last idea. has been dispelled 
by the events of the war, and it is. 
recognized that roads and railroads 
are complementary. The possibility 
of electrification of railroads has 
been considered. In February of this 
year the Peruvian Government ap- 
pointed a commission of engineers to 
develop an integrated plan for ex- 
tension and improvement of the rail- 
roads. Cable railways also are of 
importance in Peru for the trans- 
portation of minerals. 

The total maritime coastwise traf- 
fic of Peru ran to about 2,250,000 tons 
per year between 1937 and 1941 and 
has not grown since, in consequence 
of wartime shipping scarcities. At 
the completion of the four great in- 
terior highways, river shipping will 
undoubtedly become of great im- 
portance from the navigable harbors 
of the Maranon, the Ucayali and the 
Madre de Dios Rivers. 


from the five spiders simultaneously 
and at the same time twist it uni- 
formly. Similar to this twisted silk is 
another kind for which she twists the 
individual strands at intervals by pull- 
ing them through a wicket. The split 
silk and twisted floss sell for twenty 
cents a foot, while the ordinary silk 
sells for fifteen. Each spider pro- 
duces an average of from one hundred 
to one hundred eight feet each week. 
Mrs. Songer’s unique plant is the 
outgrowth of a hobby. It all started 
six or seven years ago when she made 
pets of some crickets because she 
liked to hear them sing. When they 
were attacked by mites, she appealed 
to the United States Bureau of En- 
tomology for advice, and this led to 
her supplying specimens for the 
Smithsonian Institution. As a result, 
when manufacturers of precision in- 
struments began asking about some 
one who could produce spider silk 
commercially, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards sent them to Nan Songer. She | 
began experimenting and soon found 
herself supplying a rapidly expand- 
ing market. Soon after the outbreak 
of war her hobby developed into an 
essential war industry, and Mrs, 


Songer found herself directing Cali- 


fornia’s smallest defense plant. 
es * * 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDCE ... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


CAN YOU— 


1. Identify each of these settees as to pe- 
riod and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories to 
harmonize with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and create a 
charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a great work 
of art, you must know something of the 
school that influenced the artist, something 
about the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. No mat- 
ter how many fine pieces you may examine 
or own, you can never appreciate them in- 
telligently until you know something of 
their background. 


But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge 
will bring you. Wherever you turn, there 
are beautiful interiors offering enjoyment. 
The lines of a settee, the detail of its carv- 
ing, the scenes its historical background 
call to your imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you a moment 
of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO WORK 


But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. 
It enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choosing fur- 
nishings which will never be “out of 
style.” And should you desire it, you will 
find the door open to a delightful career. 
Here is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION HOME 
STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect your 
personality and taste. Know historical 
styles, present day modifications, choice of 
fabrics and accessories. 


By study in your own home, you will learn 
the various phases of color harmony, de- 
sign, arrangement, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 


There is ‘a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


WHAT THE COURSE BRINGS YOU 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged and 
simplified from a vast mass of material 
assembled through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 


A valuable book on mixing paints, set of 
16 actual fabric samples, 16 color plates 
giving latest ideas for draperies, color and 
arrangement, leather binder for holding 
lessons and examinations. Personal instruc- 


tion and coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING 
LESSONS 


I. The Fixed Background. 
I. Walls. 
Il. Windows. 


IV. Ceilings, Floors, 
Floor Coverings. 


XVIII. Jacobean and 
Restoration in England. 
XIX. William and Mary, 


Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles. 


V. Lights, Lighting Fix- 
tures. 


VI. Color and Color 
hemes. 


VII. Choice and Arrange- 
ment of Furniture. 


VIII. Textiles; Hangir zs. 


IX. Choosing, Framing 
and Hanging Pictures. 


X. Painted Furniture. 


XI. Furmishing the 
Apartment. 


XII. Historical Back- 
grounds. 


XIII. Continved. 


XIV. The Renaissance 
Style. 


XV. The Baroque Style. 
XVI. The Rococo Style. 


XVII. The Neo- Classic 
Style. 


XX. The Age of Chip- 
pendale. 


XXI. The Adam Period 
in England and Amer- 


ica. 


XXII. American Adapta- 
tion of British and 
Continental Styles. 


XXIII. The Decorating 
Profession. 


XXIV. Problems and 
Their Solution. 


XXV. What is Modern? 
XXVI. Light and Color. 
XXVII. Use of Space. 

XXVIII. New Materials. 


XXIX. Designing a Mod- 
ern Interior. a.’ The 
Modern House. b. 
The Modern Shop. 


XXX Combining Modern 
and Period Decoratior. 


ee 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no obligation whatever. 


116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Travel—October, 1944 
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ING ARSE vs oe ge SRS ee Urine Sar ODODE Oo. Loobane 


: 
Arts anp Decoration Home Strupy Course iN IntTEer1oR DECORATION, ; 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 


HASTEN THE DAY 


Y OU can climb into the shoes of the boy who’s overseas 


and help trample underfoot the hated symbols of 
America’s enemies. 


You can help hasten the day— THE day of final uncon- 
ditional surrender—by investing your war-time earnings 
in War Bonds. 


Hastening the day means shortening casualty lists. In 
war, bullets, shells and bombs are exchanged for lives. The 
War Bonds you buy help pay for the bullets, shells and 
bombs that will speed the victory. 


AND - your consistent War Bond investments will 


BUY WAR 


H1886é 
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work for you too at the same time that they work for your 
boy in service. 


The War Bonds you buy today will give you freedom 
from worry, personal security for you and your loved ones, 
tomorrow. War Bonds will go along to college with your 
children; provide that new home on which you’ve set your 
heart; allow you that luxurious feeling of freedom that goes 
with a well-lined pocketbook. For whatever you may need 
ten years from now, your War Bonds will pay one-third 
more then you invest. 


Help hasten the day of victory, and help make that 
victory more secure—buy your War Bon s today. 


ONDS 
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